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THE CORN-TRADER OF THE 
DESERT. 


|| Wen we speak of the Desert, an idea is naturally 


awakened of a vast expanse, over which no track leads, 
and with no visible boundary—a region of sand and 
light, of heat and thirst, made only for the especial habi- 
tation of the sunbeams and the simoom. This, indeed, 
is the aspect under which the Desert appears in the 
works of the poets; and it is true that in some few 
portions of Africa and Asia their wildest conceptions 
are realised. Caravans have been swallowed up, and 
even armies, we are told, overwhelmed, in endeavour- 
ing to cross these frightful tracts — just as ships are 
wrecked in the ocean; and the ingenuity of thinkers 
has been baffled in seeking for what may be called 
the physical excuse for their existence. But the 
Desert, in its larger signification, is simply a region of 


|| comparative barrenness, where scattered tribes of men 
}) find, it is true, a scanty subsistence, yet still a subsist- 


ence sufficient to enable them not only to form nations, 
but to be the parents of nations. 

The most celebrated inhabitants of the Desert are 
without doubt the Arabs, commonly called Bedawins. 
Their manners form an interesting object of study; and 
although much has been said about them, much more 
remains to say. I have bad opportunities of seeing 
them under some of their aspects, and was especially 
led to notice the way in which they provided for the 
support of life. 

When I first started from Egypt into the wilds of 
Libya, and left behind me the last outpost of what per- 
haps may with some courage be called ‘ civilisation,’ 
Ttepresented by a cluster of mud huts, sheltered by a 
huge old ruined wall, I could not suppress a slight feel- 
ing of awe. My mind seemed to lose its firm footing 
on reality, and to move with faltering steps towards the 


|| vague and the infinite. But familiarity, if it did not 


breed contempt, soon consolidated, as it were, my ideas, 


|| allowed them to assume a definite form, and fear and 


mystery vanished together. There is nothing really 
dreadful but the uncertain and the unknown. I soon 
found that the Desert, so far from being a disagreeable 
place, has many fascinating characteristics. The pure- 
ness of the air is unrivalled; the sky is nowhere else so 
glorious, the sun so magnificent, twilight so lovely 
though so fading, night so tranquil, or the moon so full 
of light. The forms of the earth’s surface are by no 
means unvaried: vast level tracts do sometimes present 
themselves, with their trembling horison of mirage ; 
| but there are likewise lofty rocky ranges, defiles of 
| Alpine ruggedness, steep passes, gloomy caverns; and 
| now and then, at the bottom of valleys, or on the sides 
of hills, or in almost imperceptible depressions in the 


thickets of brushwood, tufts of wild sage, or some other 
plant agreeable to the eye. 

Nor is it uncommon for the caravan, in pursuing its 
undeviating course over hill and valley, to fall in, in 
the autumn, with fields—unhedged, it is true—where the 
sturdy stubble, left some six inches in height, speaks 
of crops of maize or of barley planted and reaped by 
some wandering tribe, who have left no other traces of 
their sojourn, but have passed away like the wind. 
Many of these spots of comparative fertility we found 
to be far removed from any well, and as little or no 
rain falls either in spring or summer in the Desert, 
must have depended for moisture almost entirely on 
the dews of night, which are exceedingly copious—so 
copious, indeed, that I have been frequently drenched 
to the skin after having passed a night in my cloak on 
the ground. 

I knew already that the Bedawins depend in a great 
measure for support upon the produce of their flocks, 
and that their hardy sheep and goats, as well as their 
camels, find sufficient nourishment in the extremities of 
the ligneous plants which every where abound, even in the 
tracts most desolate to the eye; for this peculiar vege- 
tation blends with the ground in hue: but I soon began 


to speculate on the possibility of their being able to | 
raise grain enough for their own consumption, and to | 


remember that of old their forefathers used to go down 
for corn into the land of Egypt. My uncertainty was 
not of long duration. 
made was that of a kafila of unladen camels, escorted 
by a certain number of young Bedawins, on the way to 
Alexandria to procure a supply for the next season; and 


the same circumstance afterwards recurred repeatedly. | 
We soon became well acquainted with the habits and | 
manners of these extempore traders. They are gene- | 


rally the sons of the chief men of the tribes, who send 
to Egypt on their own account so many camels, accord- 
ing to their wealth and their wants, and do not con- 
sider it prudent to trust hired drivers with so important 
acare. The camels are the most valuable portions of 
their property, and none are likely to defend them with 
so much vigour as those who are to inherit them. Ge- 
nerally speaking, a certain proportion of the purchases 
are made in Egypt with dollars—whence procured, it is 
difficult to say—the remainder with the price of a few 
blankets, woven beneath the tents, or of a camel-colt, 
reluctantly sold. The Bedawins are not good bargainers 
when pitted against those who drink of the waters of 
the Nile, and they are often cheated, and laughed at 
over and above. They console themselves, however, by 
staring with barbarian curiosity at the wonders of the 
city, walled in formerly against them, and by reflect- 
ing, no doubt, that a whole bazaarful of supercilious 
Iskenderanehs would fly like a flock of geese at sight 


plains, one meets with little splashes of green, sparkling 


of one of their white burnooses in the Desert. When 
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they have filled their sacks, and seen enough of civilisa- 
tion, they hasten to escape from a place where they are 
exposed to derision and insult; and casting aside, as 
they issue from the gates, their somewhat astonished 
and clownish look, resume at once all their pride and 
arrogance. New tarbooshes and slippers generally adorn 
them on these occasions; and most probably they com- 
pensate themselves for all the humiliations they have 
endured, by parading about in their gaudy purchases 
before their untravelled brethren, and telling marvellous 
tales of the wonders they have seen. 

An immense number of these corn-seeking kafilas 
reach Alexandria in the season; and all the markets in 
Egypt, on both sides of the river, are visited in the 
same manner by emissaries of tribes situated in various 
latitudes. At first sight, accordingly, it would appear 
that a very large proportion of Egyptian produce is 
drained off in this way. But when we reflect that a 
moderate vessel will carry as much as a thousand camels, 
and that sixty or seventy English ships alone have been 
in the harbour of Alexandria at one time, it is evident 
that this exportation is comparatively unimportant. 
However, the two Desert-coasts, if we may use the ex- 
pression, are so extensive, that some hundreds of thou- 
sands of ardebs must be taken off by the Bedawins every 
season. 

The Desert-tribes are not, moreover, wholly dependent 
for their supply on what they fetch for themselves in 
this wasteful and expensive manner. A few traders of 
fellah origin, but who have acquired by experience all 
the energy and adventurous character of Bedawins, 
annually make a tour through a vast space of country, 
calling at the principal wells, and following the traces 
of the movable encampments. By their ministry those 
who have been unable to send to Egypt are supplied, 
and some of the productions of the Desert distributed. 
They seem to be protected—nay, respected—as if they 
were fulfilling a sacred task. I never heard of a corn- 
kafila being robbed. 

One evening we were crossing an immense level track. 
As usual in such cases, the horison appeared now to 
expand infinitely, now to contract into nothing. We 
were only made aware of a few undulations, resembling 
the long swell of the ocean, by sometimes seeing, some- 
times losing sight of a distant cluster of hills, often mis- 
taken, from their shape, for giant tents. Frequently, it 
is true, we beheld hazy lakes, dotted with tree-fringed 
islands, ahead; but as we advanced, the lakes dried into 
sand, the islands dwindled into tufts of hungry-looking 
grass. The sun, which had blazed so fiercely all day, 
seemed to sink into the earth close at hand to our right. 
There was not a cloud to reflect its glories; but one 
vast saffron vapour, slightly tinged with purple, like a 
hectic flush on the cheek of fever, filled the west. There 
was but one visible line in the landscape—where the 
Desert ended and the sky began. Below ail soon became 
dim and shadowy, although a thousand Rembrandt hues 
played over the surface; but it was some time before 
the canopy of light and gold above sobered into gray. 

We had been watching with accustomed admiration 
this wonderful scene so intently, that old Saleh, one 
of our guides, called out twice ere we noticed him, that 
there were some suspicious objects ahead. True enough, 
when we did look in the direction pointed out, we saw 
a number of fantastic, ill-defined shapes, that at first 
slowly approached, but suddenly coming to a full stop, 
and huddling together, assumed very much the aspect, 
in that uncertain light, of a huge monster, crouching 
down to await our coming. The word rapidly passed 
round to get the firearms in order; for Saleh, who was 
dreadfully commonplace and positive in his notions, 
plumply declared that we were very probably about to 

ave an interview with a band of robbers. It is need- 
less to say that the idea was more startling than agree- 
able; but it had often been suggested before, sometimes 
with, sometimes without, reason; so, not attaching 
much importance to it, and yet not neglecting the ne- 
cessary precautions, we continued jogging on until the 


word to halt was given by the sheikh who had chief | 
command in our kafila. 

We were now sufficiently near to distinguish, strongly 
relieved against the southern sky, still divided from the 
Desert by a sharp rim of light, the forms of a number 
of camels and men awaiting our approach. Though 
not a novelty to us, the scene was sufficiently exciting, | 
and might have been made much of by a good romance | 
writer. With the setting of the sun a strong breeze, | 
every blast of which was chiller and chiller, had begun | 
to blow, rustling with a low continuous hum along the 
Desert, and shaking our capotes with a melancholy 
flapping sound. A few clouds had come out like night. | 
birds, and flew rapidly overhead. The moon had not } 
yet risen, but the stars seemed to drop quivering into | 
their places one by one before the due time of their | 
empire had arrived. Our camels, checked in their | 
persevering march, formed with their huge burthens a | 
magnificent group as they mingled their long necks or 
looked lazily round, as if indolently inquisite about this | 
sudden halt. We remained upon our donkeys, pre- } 
senting anything but a martial appearance, as, in a/ 
half sceptical manner, we fingered the locks of our | 
double barrels. Two Egyptian lads who accompanied | 
us pressed close together in dismay, and debated in 
whispers the possibility of escaping by a headlong 
flight while we were at work with the banditti. The | 
Bedawins, silent and thoughtful, examined the priming | 
of their weapons, and looked anxiously through the | 
gloom for some sign by which to ascertain the character | 
of the strangers. | 

After a few moments’ pause, a tall slight figure was 
observed advancing towards us. ‘The sheikh imme- | 
diately cocked his gun, and crept forward like a wild 
cat. It was the old mancuvre, but this time, as in| 
most others, superfluous. A well-known signal an 
nounced to Saleh that he might drive on the camels, 
and presently we met the sheikh coming back with an 
unarmed youth. We learned now that we had encoun- 
tered a corn-kafila, the drivers of which were a little 
more timid than usual, on account of the border war 
then raging between the Harabi and the Waled Ali. | 
Our road lay exactly through the principal scene of 
their conflicts; and although, as I have said, a corn- | 
trader is generally allowed to pass unharmed, there is | 
no knowing what the exigencies of warfare might not | 
bring about. | 

There were ten camels, some laden, others not, and | 
only three men, or rather one man and two striplings, | 
his sons. When we had spread our mat, and made | 
everything ready for a halt until the moon rose, we | 
invited Ali Mustafa, the merchant, to smoke a pipe | 
with us. By the glow of the fire, lighted in order to 
prepare some tea, he seemed a respectable-looking man, | 
with a swarthy countenance and a beard of a pepper- | 
and-salt hue. His large green turban and long blue 
shirt betokened him a true fellah; but he had likewise | 
a brown burnoose, and a capital gun, which he told us || 
with some pride he knew well how to use. At first he | 
appeared a little shy in answering our inquiries, not 
knowing whether we might not be rivals endeavouring | 
to surprise his commercial secrets; but all hesitation | 


and we ‘ brandy.’ The Bedawins, and those who consort 
with them, although sticklers for the title of good 
Moslims, are not remarkable for strict compliance with 
the Koran. They pray when it is convenient, perform 
their ablutions with sand or water indifferently, drink 
forbidden liquors when they can get them, and do not 
seem to believe it at all necessary to hate, abuse, or ill- 
treat infidels unless at the prompting of some special 
motive. 

It was a simple though curious story that Ali Mus- 
tafa told us, or rather began to tell us in his Oriental 
and circumstantial way as we sat there by the star- 


light, while the camels, who could never get sufficient | 


vanished before a handful of tobacco and a cup of tea, | 
into which, at the recommendation of old Saleh, he re- | 
quested us to pour a little of what he called ‘ medicine, | 


enthus: 
dawin 
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nourishment if they failed in devoting every moment 
to eating that is not given to sleep, browsed away in 
an ever-widening circle. He told us that he came from 
the Said, or Upper Egypt, and belonged to a family 
which from time immemorial had carried on a trade 
in corn with the Desert, taking dollars by preference, 
but, in default of these, blankets, or wool, or camels, or 
dates, from the oases in exchange. Some of his allu- 
sions were obscure—perhaps he romanced a little; but 
from what we could gather, aided afterwards by the re- 
collections of our old gossip Saleh, it seems that in very 
ancient times one of Mustafa’s ancestors, named Hagg 
Omar, fell in love with a Bedawin girl, whose tribe had 
accidentally wandered once to the borders of the land of 
Egypt. Hagg Omar somewhat inappropriately offered 
a cow, his whole wealth, in exchange for his beloved, 
but was repulsed with contempt, and as he continued 
to hang about the encampment, came in for a good 
beating. But love gives courage even to a humble 
fellah ; and when the tribe departed, Hagg Omar sold 
his cow, bought a camel, and began to trade in corn, 
first with places near at hand, and then with more dis- 
tant ones. His object was to reach the accustomed 
station of the tribe to which his Zalzali—that, I believe, 
was the name—belonged; and I am glad to say that he 
seems to have succeeded to the extent of his wishes, 
the only condition attached to the compliance at length 
youchsafed being, that he and all his descendants should 
continue to supply the Desert with grain to the utmost 
of their power. Good faith combined with interest to 
insure the keeping of the bargain, as Ali Mustafa him- 
self was there to testify. A great many wonderful 
things seem to have happened to all the descendants of 
the almost mythological Hagg Omar, some of whom 
were represented to have risen to the rank of merchant 
princes; but we could not ascertain how the family so 
declined as to leave its chief, after all, nothing but a 
poor corn-dealer trading with ten camels and two sons 
in that small peddling way. Our boys listened with 
devout belief, and always explained the matter by say- 
ing that Zalzali was only given on the condition that 
her husband and her descendants should trade per- 
sonally; and with much animation declared that they 
too would purchase such a bride on the same condi- 


tions. I did not hear from Ali Mustafa any description 
of this rather apocryphal beauty, but Derwish, from 
what source of information I know not, several times 
painted her in such rapturous terms, deriving his meta- 
phors and similes from the moon, the stars, gazelles, 
and pomegranates, that we all caught something of his 


enthusiasm, and ped impertinently into every Be- 
dawin tent we could approach in quest of some other 
Zalzali. 

Time was far spent when our new friend came to his 
own adventures; and the kind of lunar dawn, some- 
times so beautifully marked in the Desert, threatened 
us with speedy interruption before we had passed the 

riod when his father Mohammed took him by the 

d one day and told him that his man’s life was about 

to begin. The worthy trader waxed quite eloquent in 
}| describing his first journey in the Gebel, which, accord- 
ing to him, had once been more fertile than the valley 
of the Nile, until it was burned up by the fiery breath 
of an Efrit fleeing from Divine vengeance. He alluded 
to marvellous stories, of which he made himself hero; 
such as finding the skeletons of a whole caravan—ac- 
|| cording to his computation, some leagues long—camels, 
and horses, and men all standing up, formerly buried 
by the simoom, then uncovered by the same agency. I 
confess that although we began the conversation in 
search of useful knowledge, we were too much fascinated 
by this wild kind of talk to put in a single query, and 
were quite disappointed when, roused by the increasing 
light, we looked over cur shoulders and saw a large 
crescent floating some distance above the horison. 

Ali Mustafa was at this moment enlivening his narra- 
tive by a dangerously-satirical picture of the poverty 
and misery of the Bedawins, his ancestors ; 


Derwish and Saad, our Egyptians, were stifling a very 
unruly giggle; Saleh was beginning to stroke his long 
thin beard rather impatiently; and the sheikh’s one 
eye, which had until then been shut, glowed a good 
deal more brightly than usual as the ghastly rays of 
the moon fell upon it. Some one, however, gave the 
signal to march; everything was at once in a bustle ; 
the camels were collected and separated; the mat was 
rolled up; a somewhat hasty farewell of subdued cor- 
diality took place; and the two kafilas slowly receded 
from one another in opposite directions, The breeze 
once or twice brought to us the sound of distant voices 
erying ‘zah! zah!’ to the lagging or straggling camels ; 
but this sign that we were not alone in the Desert soon 
failed, and, nodding in sleepy silence, we continued our 
journey towards the Milky Mountains. 


INSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS. 


A Frew months ago I happened to be detained at a road- 
side station on an English railway rather notorious for 
its disregard of ‘Greenwich’ and all other kinds of time. 
The number of passengers was very few, and their 
conversation little else than a series of complaints about 
their detention, varied by a running fire of no kind 
compliments to the unfortunate clerk, on whose head 
the sins of others were visited. Having contributed 
my fair share of angry words, I turned to study the 
mural literature of the place, consisting of time-tables, 
notices of by-laws, penalties for smoking, &c. With all 
these I had become very familiar, and had little dispo- 
sition to inspect a time-table which did not speak true, 
but my attention was called to an announcement of the 
‘Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company,’ which pro- 
fessed to insure passengers against loss of life by rail- 
way accidents, and to allow proportionate compensation 
in cases of personal injury. The scale of premiums was 
marvellously low: by paying a penny, a third-class 
traveller could insure his life for L.200 during a single 
journey, irrespective of distance; a second-class pas- 
senger, for double the sum, could insure for L.500; and 
a first-class, for treble, could insure for L.1000. 

Here was something not only new, but most impor- 
tant to think and talk about. Could the company 
afford to pay such large sums with such low premiums? 
The answer was plain—they had a capital of one million, 
and the directors were eminent London bankers and 
other capitalists, not only able to pay, but who would 
take good care not to invest their money in any con- 
cern that was not likely to bring them a fair and 
reasonable dividend. But then, if a thousand holders 
of single-journey first-class tickets were to be killed, 
the entire capital of the company would be required, 
and the premiums paid would only amount to L.12, 10s. 
Of course any combination of circumstances may be 
possible, but such a combination is in the greatest 
degree improbable. The number of fatal accidents on 
railways is now happily very much reduced, and is 
diminishing every year. Only five persons were killed 
on all the railways in the United Kingdom during 
1849 by circumstances which they could not avoid, 
though others were killed through their own negligence, 
and some by their own intention. So far, therefore, as 
fatal accidents are concerned, it does not seem probable 
that the company will have to pay much. But nume- 
rous accidents not fatal occur: passengers have occa- 
sionally teeth knocked out, limbs broken, or receive 
bruises and contusions of various kinds. Compensa- 
tion for these must form the principal drain on the 
company’s funds, and how is that compensation to be 
determined? Is medical attendance only to be provided, 
or are sums to be paid according to a graduated scale— 
so much for a broken leg, or so much for the loss of good 
teeth; and soon? In these respects the directors will 
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doubtless be guided by the circumstances of each case, 
and will award just and reasonable sums, otherwise 
travellers will not insure, and the company of course 
become a losing concern. 

But other considerations of more importance arose 
as I speculated on the company’s placard. Let us 
suppose that a working-man, with a wife and several 
children entirely dependent on him for support, requires 
to travel, say a hundred miles on a railway. He wishes 
to be economical, and travels by the parliamentary or 
a third-class train. His railway fare is a penny per 
mile; but he is a provident man, and determines to 
run no risks by which those dependent on him may 
suffer without using all the precautions within his 
reach, and he accordingly pays as if his journey were 
for a hundred and one miles, thus insuring his life for 
1.200, to be paid to his family ; and he takes his seat in 
the carriage with the comfortable reflection that, let 
any accident whatever happen, his payment of one 
penny has insured him to a great extent against any 
pecuniary loss resulting therefrom. Should he arrive 


| at his journey’s end safe and sound, he will not consider 


that his penny has been ill spent, even though his con- 
sideration should be based on no higher ground than 
that the comfortable reflection arising from having 
insured has enabled him to journey more pleasantly 


| than if he had bought and drunk a glass of ale at every 


station. Again, how many thousands of people there 
are who spend a large portion of every year on rail- 
ways: engine-drivers, stokers, guards, and other officials 
of the companies, commercial travellers, &c. These 
may take periodical tickets, and for 5s. insure them- 
selves to the extent of L.200 fora whole year, or L.1000 
for the same length of time on payment of L.1. All 
these men have relatives more or less dependent on 
them; or they are so situated that, in the event of acci- 
dent, pecuniary assistance such as this company gives 
would be of great service to their friends and them- 
selves. Indeed there is perhaps no human being whose 
death or injury affects himself alone. Now and then 
we see in the papers notices of the deaths of persons 
* deeply regretted,’ as if there were any men, women, or 
children whose death would not be regretted by some 
relatives or friends. There are thousands of people who 
are induced to take many precautions against accident, 
sickness, and other dangers, less out of consideration for 
themselves, than for those dependent on them, and who 
will gladly avail themselves of all safeguards in railway 
travelling. 

Speculating on these things, I gave the clerk two- 
pence, told him my name, and was supplied with an 
insurance-ticket for that journey to the amount of 
L.500. The long-delayed train at last came up, and I 
got into a carriage; and the pleasing ideas of security 
that the possession of the little insurance-ticket gave 
me, soon lulled me into a quiet and refreshing sleep. 
No accident certainly occurred ; and the only shade of 
regret that passed o’er my mind as I tore up the now 
useless ticket, was, that some public-spirited company 
did not undertake, for a reasonable consideration, to 
compensate railway passengers for loss of time as well 
as of life or limbs. However, I made up my mind that 
I would never travel on a railway again unless with an 
insurance-ticket ; and though my journeys are not so 
numerous as to make it necessary to insure for a year, 
and though my life was long ago insured in an old- 
established company, yet I never grudge the two or 
three coppers required for each journey. 

But other passengers equally provident have not been 
equally fortunate with regard to accidents. The aggregate 
number of passengers carried on the railways of the 
United Kingdom during the year 1849 was 63,842,537, 
and of these only about a hundred thousand insured 
their lives specially against railway accidents. The 
number of periodical tickets issued by the Railway Pas- 
sengers’ Assurance Company during the year ending 
30th June 1850 was 2808, and the number of single- 


journey tickets was—first-class, 24,788 ; second, 41,515 ; 


and third, 43,771. It is well known that there is less 
danger in travelling by first than by second or third 
class—a fact illustrated in the scale of premiums adopted 
by the company, where a first-class passenger, to insure 
five times as much as a third, pays only three times 
more ; but nevertheless the insurances effected by first- 
class passengers are much greater in proportion to the 
whole than the second or third. Thus only one third- 
class passenger out of about 750, one second-class out | 
of 570, and one first out of 300, effects an insurance, 
The difference surely does not arise from the difference 
of means, but rather from those habits of thoughtless. 
ness and improvidence which better education would 
remove. Many passengers have had to rejoice over 
their purchases of insurance-tickets. For example, on 
a beautiful day during the present summer a cheap | 
train brought a large number of passengers, ‘on plea- | 
sure bent,’ to Liverpool from Staffordshire. In descend. 
ing the tunnel at the terminus of the line, the usual | 
control by means of breaks over the train was lost, and | 
it ran violently into the station. Happily no lives were | 
lost, but few passengers escaped without injury more | 
or less serious. Eleven of these had fortunately taken | 
insurance-tickets, and they were all compensated for 
the injuries they sustained. A man and his wife, the 
latter of whom was much injured, received L.15; a | 
person who was so bruised and shaken that he could | 
not attend to business for some days, was paid L.6; a 
young woman in a third-class carriage received L.2 for | 
hurts about the face; and similar sums, amounting to 
L.13, 5s., were paid to the others. But the great majo- 
rity of passengers in the train were uninsured, and thus | 
did not receive that compensation which the most | 
trifling payment would have guaranteed to them. On| 
the previous day the melancholy accident happened to | 
the steamship Orion, and one cannot refrain from wish- 
ing that such a scheme of railway assurance should be 
extended to passengers by steamboats. Had such been 
the case, many a widow and orphan might have had 
much of the bitterness of their sad losses removed. 
Again, an accident happened in August this year at 
the Cowlairs station of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway, by which five lives were lost, and many per- 
sons injured. Unfortunately only a few had insured, 
and they received compensation similar in amount to 
that paid at Liverpool; but not one of those who died 
had taken such a simple and inexpensive precaution. 
Other cases even more forcible might be mentioned :— 
A person at Preston fell from the platform, and was 
injured; he was paid L.7, 6s.: a mail-guard received 
injuries at Stirling which prevented him from attending 
to his duty for five weeks; he was paid L.20: a com- 
mercial traveller, whose hand was so severely injured 
by a porter shutting the door of the carriage too hastily, 
that he had to stay a week in Newcastle, and on re- 
turning home, could not resume his usual occupation } 
for eleven days, was paid thirty guineas: and a clerk 
in the travelling post-office, whose eyes were fearfully 
injured by a collision on the Caledonian Railway at 
Abington, has received two hundred guineas. These 
and other cases have been paid by the directors out of 
a revenue for the year of L.3508; and even after such | 
payments, it is said there is sufficient surplus to pay a | 
dividend on the small amount of capital called up of | 
about 8 per cent. These payments also are mostly 
exclusive of medical expenses defrayed by the company. | 
Such insurance-tickets can be obtained at all the 
stations, or nearly all the lines of railway, in the king- 
dom ; and companies are now being formed to extend | 
the plan over the continent of Europe. Several railway | 
companies, it is said, object to give facilities for the sale 
of tickets, on the ground that, by reminding people of 
railway dangers, they will be less disposed to travel. 
This absurd objection will of course soon give way. 
On the same principle, the boats and life-buoys on 
board a steamer ought to be kept out of sight, because 
they remind people of shipwreck. I really hope not 
only that such tickets may soon be had at every railway 


| Ellen might make herself useful minding the young 
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station, but that they may be extensively made use of. 
At the same time, it is to be hoped that such a system 
will in no degree lessen the responsibility of the dif- 
ferent railway companies. 


THE BOG-OAK SHAMROCKS. 


Cartes and Ellen Murphy were the children of a 
small farmer in the west of Ireland. Their father and 
mother died of fever within a few days of each other, 
when the boy was fourteen, and his sister twelve years 
old. Their only near relative was a cousin, who lived 
in a neighbouring village, and who, on the Murphys’ 
death, came over to arrange their affairs. He found 
that when the stock, crops, and furniture were sold, and 
the rent and other debts paid, five pounds and a toler- 
able supply of clothes were all that remained for the 
orphans. Tom Handley was a good-natured man, but 
his own circumstances were far from flourishing, and he 
had a wife and family to maintain. He therefore felt 
rather embarrassed as to what could be done with his 
young cousins; and calling Charles to him on the 
morning that the farm was surrendered, he said, 
‘Well, Charley, boy, what do you think would be best 
for you and Nelly to do?’ 

The boy sighed deeply. ‘I don’t know, Tom,’ he 
said: ‘I’d like to work, and try to support her if I 
knew how—if you’d put me in the way of doing it.’ 

‘°Tis little you'd earn for a good while yet, I’m 
thinking,’ replied Tom. ‘ You're a slight young 
fellow, not over-strong; and I believe you were 
brought up more to the book-learning than to any- 
thing else.’ 

‘Yes; my poor father was giving me a good educa- 
tion, thinking I'd be fit for a clerk in a counting-house, 
in case the bad times would oblige him to give up farm- 
ing; or “at anyrate,” he would say, “learning is no 
burthen to any one.” But now that’s all over, and I 
know I have nothing to look to but my own work to 
support myself and Nelly.’ 

‘Well,’ said Tom, after a pause, ‘you and your little 
sister can come home with me. I know herself (his 
wife) will be willing to give ye both the run of the 
house. I’ll put your five pounds into the savings’ bank, 
and we'll find you something to do in the fields, and 


infant.’ 

Charles thanked his cousin; and then with hearts 
full of grief for the kind parents they had lost, he and 
his sister accompanied Tom Handley to his home, about 
six miles distant. , 

It was a long, low, thatched cabin, with a potato field 
at the back, a cabbage garden at one side, a pigsty at 
the other, and in front the filthy, green, stagnant pool 
which impedes the entrance to many an Irish tenement. 
In it and about it were disporting themselves a motley 
crew of quadrupeds and bipeds; the former consisting 
of pigs and dogs, the latter including ducks, geese, and 
children. At the door stood Mrs Handley, holding a 
wooden piggin filled with bruised potatoes and bran, and 
busily engaged in feeding a goodly company of cocks, 
hens, and chickens. Her eldest son, a fine rosy, dirty 
boy of eight, stood armed with a furze fagot, lustily 
repelling the unlawful incursions of the before-named 
denizens of the pool, who, with the exception of the 
children, seemed to think that their favoured rivals of 
the roost were getting far more than their share of the 
good things of this life; and that it was really worth 
risking something for a portion in the mess of hot 
potatoes delicately mingled with bran. 

‘Here we are, Kitty,’ said Tom, ‘come home to you, 
thank goodness, safe and sound! I hope the praties 
are nearly boiled, for I’m sure Nelly and Charley must 
be starving hungry.’ 

‘They’ll be ready in less than no time, Tom; and I 
have a fine bow! of buttermilk and a fresh egg for you 


tinued, ‘kindly welcome; only I wish I had a better 
place for you.’ And wiping her hands on her checked 
apron, she gave them both a hearty salutation, and led 
them into the cabin. Although their home had been 
humble, and their clothing coarse, Charles and Ellen 
had always been accustomed to strict cleanliness in 
both ; they therefore felt shocked at the first view of 
their future dwelling. The mud floor was damp, 
dirty, and worn into ruts; the wooden furniture, al- 
though sufficiently abundant and substantial, looked as 
if it were rarely scoured; and whenever the half-door 
happened to be left open, the living creatures before 
enumerated were sure to rush in, bearing with them 
no small portion of the lacustrine deposits at the door. 
Charles perceived the painful expression on his sister’s 
face, and drawing her hand within his, he whispered, 
‘ We ought to be thankful to be here, Nelly, and not in 
the workhouse.’ 

After supper, they were taken into a very small room, 
a sort of den partitioned off the kitchen, containing two 
good soft-looking beds. In one of these Ellen was to 
sleep with two of her little cousins—the other was occu- 
pied by Mr and Mrs Handley and their youngest child. 
An old stuff curtain was drawn between the two bed- 
steads—a piece of delicate refinement very uncommon 
in an Irish cabin. For Charles and the eldest boy a 
straw-bed was made in a settle in the kitchen. Despite 
the novelty of their situation, both brother and sister 
slept soundly, and awoke next morning with hearts 
though sad, yet grateful to God for giving them even 
this shelter. 

After breakfast, Tom Handley said, ‘ Now, Charley, 
come out to the field, and drive the cows into the lower 
inch. You can stop there and watch them; and mind, 
don’t let them get into the meadow.’ 

‘Here, Ellen,’ said Mrs Handley, ‘take this child 
from me, and good-luck to you: he wont let me doa 
ha’porth but dandling him all day: ’twill be a fine thing 
for me if you can mind him.’ 

Both brother and sister expressed their readiness to 
do whatever they could to assist their cousins, for they 


to eat the bread of idleness. 


close attendance on a cross child, which was also so fat 


the sweets, with the painful consciousness that the few 
pence he earned by herding cows for a neighbouring 
farmer were quite insufficient to pay for his own and 
Ellen’s support. After some time, the Handleys, always 
poor, became exceedingly distressed. A violent dis- 
temper broke out among cattle, and carried off their 
“only cow. No more milk for the children—no firkin of 
butter towards paying the rent. Then the season was 
wet, and the potatoes partly failed; and to crown all, 
poor Tom himself was seized with fever, and lay for 
many days between life and death. 


gown, a much-prized garment of blue and yellow chintz, 
said, ‘Here, ma boughal, carry this to T—— ; take it 


give you, and then buy two ounces of tea and a quarter 


selves. 

‘No, ma’am, begging your pardon, I wont do that; 
but do you think you could get me the savings’ bank- 
book that Tom has?’ 

* What for, child ?—that’s an empty book. Sure we 
had no money in the bank this many a day.’ 

‘Oh, ma’am, I mean my book: there’s five pounds in 
it, and I'll draw it out for you to-day.’ 

* No, boy, no,’ said Kitty, applying the corner of her 
apron to her eyes; ‘I wouldn’t rob the orphans that 


into the bargain. You're welcome, children,’ she con- 


way: what luck could I expect for my own if I did? 


had been well instructed, and knew that they ought not | 
Yet they could not help | 
feeling their situation irksome, for beside the physical | 
discomforts of their abode, Ellen was kept all day in | 


and heavy, that the slender growing girl became bowed | 
beneath its weight. Charles, too, was shut out from | 
that mental cultivation of which he had begun to taste | 


One morning, when he was beginning to recover, his | 
wife called Charles, and giving him her solitary Sunday | 


to the pawnbroker’s, and borrow as much on it as he'll | 


of sugar for poor Tom, and a stone of meal for our- | 
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Keep your little penny, aleah : I am as much obliged to 
you as if I took it.’ 

* Ma’am,’ said Charles earnestly, ‘if you please you 
must take it. Aren’t you and poor Tom like parents to 
Nelly and me ?—don’t you share every bit and sup with 
us, though you want it so badly yourselves ?—how, then, 
could I have the heart to see you and the children want 
while I have it?’ 

* Well, Charley, you're a good boy, and I will take it 
from you asa loan. Please God, when himself is well, 
we'll soon be able to put it back; and indeed I think 
he’d a’most murder me for touching it at all.’ 

The book was produced, Charles took it to the town, 
drew out his money, and having purchased some neces- 
saries for the family, returned cheerfully home. He 
gave the money to Mrs Handley; but she, although a 
kind-hearted, honest creature, was, truth to tell, a bad 
manager, so that the sum did not last as long as it 
should have done. One day, when Handley was just 
able to go out, his eldest little girl, a fine intelligent 
child of seven years old, her father’s special favourite, 
fell off a wall over which she was climbing, and injured 
her knee severely. The hurt was at first neglected, 
and then carelessly looked at by an ignorant village 
apothecary, who pronounced that it required nothing 
but rest; and the consequence was, that the joint stif- 
fened, and the poor child seemed condemned to a life- 
long lameness. Misfortunes, it is said, seldom come 
alone. At this last stroke, Tom Handley, as he said, 
‘fairly lost all heart.’ He surrendered his little farm, 
removed into a small cabin, and engaged as day- 
labourer with a neighbouring farmer. Workmen at 
this time were very plenty, and money very scarce, so 
that the united earnings of Tom and Charles scarcely 
sufficed, in Irish phrase, ‘to keep soul and body to- 

ther.” 
eThe children and Ellen grew pale and thin, and poor 
Mrs Handley almost heartbroken. ‘ Ah, Nelly,’ she 
would say, as she gave her the youngest child to hold, 
‘the darling isn’t heavy now to carry: God help my 
little Tommy, he’s wasting away like a snow-drift on 
the hili. May our heavenly Father look down on us all !’ 

From long confinement, poor little Mary became very 
fretful ; and as Ellen was completely occupied in mind- 
ing the youngest child, which was cutting its teeth, and 
Mrs Handley had, as she often declared, ‘ fifty things to 
do at once, there was seldom any one at leisure to 
attend to her. But when Charles came in after his 
day’s work, her pale face used to brighten, for the boy 
took pl e in ing his little sick cousin, and had 
many playful devices for that purpose. Tom Handley 
used to sigh when he saw his poor child unable to eat 
the coarse porridge, which, in very scanty measure, was 
all he could procure for his family; and once Charles 
heard him murmur, ‘Ah, then, a/eah, if I could get 

ou the white bread, and the new milk, and the drop of 
broth, you'd soon be well, and strong, and jumping on 
my lap as you used long ago!’ 

One day, as Charles was driving the cows through a 
turf bog, he saw a fine solid piece of the black oak 
which in Ireland abounds beneath the peat-moss, and 
is used by the peasantry for firewood. He carelessly 
picked it up, thinking it would serve to make the fire 
blaze that evening; and afterwards, when he sat down 
beside a rock, watching his charge, he took out an old 
penknife, and began idly to chip the edges of the wood. 
Suddenly he remembered a toy which he had seen and 
greatly admired years before: it was a cup and ball; 
and it occurred to him that if he could carve one ever 
so rudely, it would afford great amusement to little 
Mary. He accordingly commenced; and although the 
wood was hard, the knife blunt, and his hand unprac- 
tised, yet he had made some progress before evening. 
After supper, he sat next Mary, and while telling her 
some little long-remembered tale, he continued carving 
and rubbing his slip of bog-oak. In two days the cup 
and spike were finished; then came the ball and this, 
without a lathe, was no easy matter to accomplish. 


However, perseverance is a wonderful thing: with it a 
new world was discovered; without it the most trifling 
enterprise will rarely succeed. So Charles worked hard 
at his ball, and after many failures, made one so round | 
and smooth, that his delighted little cousin, after some 
practice, seldom failed to catch it on the cup, and even 
now and then, with the utmost triumph, displayed it 
sticking on the spike. 

It happened about this time that the farmer whose 
cows Charles herded had occasion for a messenger to 
the county town, to bring home some groceries which 
could not be procured in the village. He told Charles || 
he would cont him, and giving him sixpence to procure 
his breakfast in the town, desired him to start before 
dawn, as he would have a distance of fourteen miles to 
walk, but could return with his purchases in a neigh- 
bour’s cart. 

In due time Charles reached the town, executed his || 
commissions, and saw them safely stowed away under 
the care of the man with whom he was to return, before | 
he thought of refreshing himself. He then took out | 
his silver sixpence, saying to himself as he looked at it, 
*I can’t go home without eating something: I'll get a 
penny bun, and half a pint of milk; then I'll have four- | 
pence-halfpenny left. Ellen wants a thimble: I saw | 
her poor finger quite red and sore from trying to work | 
without one—that will cost another penny. I'll take | 
a nice white twopenny loaf to little Mary, and the | 
) a ea over I'll put by towards mending Ellen’s || 
shoes.” | 

The boy had finished his scanty breakfast, and was 
thinking that but for the dear ones at home he would | 
very much like to buy another piece of bread, when his 1 
foot struck against something that arrested his atten- i 
tion. The street was very muddy, and when he stooped, | 
he saw a small paper parcel almost covered by the gutter. |} 
He picked it up, opened it, and found wrapped up in | 
three papers an old battered-looking gold coin. He | 
turned it round, and on examining the envelop in which | 
it was folded, perceived written on it the name of Mr | 
Martin, a jeweller in the town. i 

To his shop Charles hastened, anxious to restore the 
coin; for the idea of retaining it never once occurred to 
his honest mind. When he entered, he found Mr Martin | 
engaged in conversation with a lady, who held some | 
dark ornaments in her hand; so, drawing back, he | 
waited until the jeweller should be disengaged. } 

‘Can you tell me,’ said the lady, ‘ where I could get | 
some shamrocks carved to match these?’ And she | 
showed a bracelet very tastefully formed of shamrocks 
carved in black oak, and fastened on an elastic string. 

‘I really do not know, madam,’ replied Mr Martin. | 
*I have sometimes seen ornaments similar to these | 
made by amateurs; but I am not aware that any re- 
gular workman could be found to do it.’ 

The young lady looked disappointed. 

* This bracelet,’ she said, ‘was made for me by my 
brother, who is now in India; and for his sake I prize || 
it most highly. By accident, two of the shamrocks 
were broken yesterday, and I am most anxious to have 
them replaced. I would gladly pay highly for having || 
it done.’ 

With heightened colour and sparkling eyes Charles || 
— forward. ‘If you please, ma’am’—he began, 
and then hesitated. 

‘ Well, my boy,’ said the lady kindly, ‘what do you 
wish to say?’ 

‘I think, ma’am, I could carve shamrocks. I have 
a nice piece of bog-oak at home, and I'd be proud to 
try and do my best.’ 

‘ Did you ever learn to carve oak ?’ 

‘No, ma’am: I only tried by myself to make a cup 
and ball to please our little Mary.’ 

‘Is it to sell anything you are waiting here?’ 

* No, ma’am,’ replied Charles; and handing the gold 
coin to the jeweller, he continued, ‘I wanted, sir, to 
ask you if you know who owns this, as your name is 
on the paper? I found it just now in the street.’ 
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Mr Martin examined the coin, and exclaimed, ‘ Miss 
Elwyn, this is the very antique piece I sold your uncle 
yesterday! Did he lose it?’ 

‘Ah, yes. I heard him say last night that he missed 
a curious coin he had just purchased, and feared he 
must have dropped it.’ 

* My honest little fellow,’ said the jeweller to Charles, 
‘I am sure Mr Elwyn will be much obliged to you, 
and will give you some reward for your trouble.’ 

*I have had no trouble, sir, said Charles a little 
proudly; ‘and I don’t want to be rewarded for doing 
what is only right.’ 

* But,’ said the soft voice of Miss Elwyn, ‘I want to 
know more about the oak-carving. I daresay Mr 
Martin will let me sit in his parlour while you tell me 
all about yourself and “ little Mary.” ’ 

The lady’s gentle manner and sweet countenance 
soon won the confidence of Charles; and he gave her 
an artless account of his history, ending by saying, ‘I 
think carving wood would soon come easy to me, only 
my knife is so very blunt. Will you please, ma’am, 
to let me look at the shamrocks you showed Mr 
Martin?’ 

He examined them minutely, and then looked up 
with a beaming smile: ‘I think, ma’am, I’m sure I 
could carve leaves like these, if I had the pattern for a 
few days.’ 

‘Then,’ said Miss Elwyn, ‘ you shall take the bracelet 
home with you: I know you are an honest boy, whom 
I may trust. Mr Martin,’ she continued, ‘ will you 
show me some of the best and strongest penknives you 
have got, and allow this boy to select one ?’ 

‘Oh, thank you, ma’am-—thank you!’ said Charles. 
‘I will take great care of the knife and the bracelet, 
and bring them both back to you as soon as I have 
the shamrocks finished.’ 

‘The knife I mean to make you a present of: but 
on what day do you think you can meet me here with 
the bracelet ?’ 

Charles considered, saying half to himself in an 
under-tone, ‘ To-morrow there will be the master’s horse 
to take to the forge, and the bawn-fields to be ploughed 
the rest of the week; and then after that the turf to 
be drawn— altogether, I wont have much time, I’m 
afraid. This day-fortnight, ma’am,’ he continued aloud, 
‘please God, I’ll try to be here, and bring you the best 
shamrocks I can make. I know you wont be angry 
if they’re not nice enough, because, indeed, I’ll do my 
very best.’ 

Miss Elwyn and Mr Martin were both amused at the 
boy’s earnest, artless manner, and bade him a friendly 


-by. 

Charles kept his promise, and did indeed ‘ do his very 
best’ to fashion his rude piece of oak into the delicate 
form of Erin’s emblematic leaf. Early in the morning, 
late at night, and at every spare moment during the 
day, he practised his task perseveringly. Sometimes 
his patience was sorely tried. He found the fine even 
veining of the leaves most difficult to imitate, and 
giving the slender curling stem its proper form cost 
him the spoiling of several half-finished shamrocks. 
But what will not patient perseverance accomplish ? 
Encouraged by the wish to perform his promise, and by 
the real pleasure which he took in the work, Charles, 
on the evening before the expiration of the fortnight, 
displayed to the admiring eyes of Ellen and little Mary 
two beautiful shamrocks, in size and form closely imi- 
tating the natural leaf. Having obtained permission 
from his master, he set out next morning, after a very 
scanty breakfast, to walk to town, carrying the brace- 
let and his own precious shamrocks in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

He entered Mr Martin’s shop. Miss Elwyn had not 
yet arrived ; but Charles, longing to display his work- 
manship to the good-natured jeweller, put his hand in 
his pocket. Out came the bracelet, then the penknife, 
but no shamrocks, In terror he searched again: no 
sign of them, but what, alas! explained their disappear- 


ance—a small hole in the worn lining, which Ellen had 
forgotten to mend. 

The boy burst into tears—he could not help it. ‘ After 
all my trouble!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ and indeed they were 
very nice! I’m thankful anyway,’ he continued, after 
a pause, during which the sympathising jeweller tried 
to comfort him, ‘that it was not the lady’s bracelet I 
lost. Will you ask her, sir, to trust me for one week 
longer? Please God I'll make two more, and maybe 
better ones.’ 

Mr Martin promised to do as he wished; and then, 
with a firm, though sad heart, Charles returned to his 
poor home. I shall not dwell upon the various expres- 
sions of disappointment with which his hungry rela- 
tives greeted him, nor describe how poor Ellen re- 
proached herself for not having mended ‘that nasty 
hole. Suffice it to say, that Charles set resolutely to 
work, and by the end of the week, had carved two 
shamrocks superior in finish to the former ones. 

Again he went to Mr Martin’s, and now no sorrow 
awaited him. Miss Elwyn came, and was greatly de- 
lighted with the little ornaments—they were indeed 
exact facsimiles of her own. Her uncle, a benevolent- 
looking old gentleman, was with her. He watched 
the sparkling eyes and pale intelligent countenance of 
Charles, while his niece expressed her approbation of 
the carving. 

‘Well, my boy,’ he said, ‘ we are indebted to you for 
two favours—the restoration of my gold coin, and the 
mending of my niece’s bracelet. Here is a pound-note 
for your shamrocks; I wont offer you money for your 
honesty—that is a commodity which cannot and ought 
not to be purchased; but I give you my confidence 
and approbation, which perhaps may be worth some- 
thing.’ 

For a moment Charles could not speak. ‘Oh, sir,’ 
he said, ‘tis too much; I couldn’t take such a sum for 
two little leaves.’ 

His objections, however, were soon overruled; and 
then, with a thankful heart, he pictured to himself 
the joy and plenty which he would carry home that 
night. 

‘Now,’ said Mr Elwyn, ‘it is evident, my lad, that 
you have a decided talent for carving wood, and, what 
is better, a disposition to persevere. Would you like 
to learn to be an architect, and have to do with erecting 
stone buildings and oaken carvings on a large scale ?’ 

* Oh yes, sir, indeed I would.’ 

‘Then I have a friend, a good man, and a first-rate 
builder, with whom I shall place you as a pupil; and it 
will be your own fault, not mine or his, if you don’t 
prosper. My niece tells me you have a sister and a 
sick little cousin; we must do something for them also. 

The boy could not find words to express his grati- 


tude, but his speaking countenance and tearful eyes 


were sufficiently eloquent. The next day Mr and Miss 
Elwyn, accompanied by their friend, Mr Davis, the 
architect, paid a visit to Tom Handley’s cabin. Greatly 
moved by the poverty he witnessed, Mr Elwyn not 
only supplied the family’s present necessities, but placed 
them in a small farm of his own, which had just fallen 
out of lease—at the same time strongly impressing on 
Tom and his wife the necessity for economy and order 
as well as industry. Taught by their late sufferings, 
the lesson was not lost; and after the lapse of a few 
years, they became quite rich for persons in their class 
of life. But this is anticipating. 

Good surgical assistance was procured for little Mary, 
which, with nourishment and warm clothing, under the 
blessing of God, quite restored her limb; so that ere 
long Miss Elwyn was able to place her, with her cousin 
Ellen, in an excellent institution provided for the educa- 
tion of girls. 

Years passed on, happily and industriously spent; 
and now, at the time | write, Charles Murphy is a 
rising architect, well known and respected for his talents 
and probity. He lives near the city in a neat house ; 
and hw could recognise in the fair young wife whom 
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he has lately brought home, the sickly ‘little Mary,’ for 
whose amusement long ago he fashioned the cup and 


ball. 

When I last heard of them, Ellen was about to be 
married to a physician in good practice; and Charles 
was actively engaged in promoting, by his influence 
and exertions, an extensive manufactory of bog-oak 
ornaments, which promises to give employment to 
many a boy as poor and friendless as he was on the day 
when he first tried to carve a Boc-Oak SHamrock. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ISCHIA. 


Ir is one of the countless errors which tourists are 
wont to repeat after each other, that Italy ought to be 
seen in winter; that Italy has no spring; that it is in 
summer barren and burnt up. It is true that an Ita- 
lian winter, a December or January day in Rome, is 
enchanting to the stranger who remembers the bleakness 
of his own northern home ; but still it is winter. The 
chestnut and acacia trees are bare; the leaf has fallen 
from the vine, and its slender twigs have been placed 
as fuel in the fireplace, for even in Rome the cheerful 
fire is not unwelcome during three months of the year ; 
and when the tramontana blows, it is often extremely 
cold, and the air very sharp and piercing. February, 
however, brings with it new life and beauty. The 
| chestnut-trees burst into leaf; the earth clothes itself 
with soft verdure; the laurels and the monthly roses, 
the orange-trees and the serena, put forth their blossoms ; 
the sun shines out brightly, and the skies become of a 
clear, deep blue. Neither are any of those sweet spring 
feelings wanting here which are so dear to us northerns ; 
for the joyous gladness felt in Italy upon the awaken- 
ing of nature is just as great as if one had been shut up 
for many months between ice and snow. 

Surprising, indeed, to northern people are the vigour 
and rapidity with which vegetable life unfolds itself 
here in early spring. That which in our country would 
require several weeks, springs up here in a few short 
days to perfect beauty ; and the rich variety of plants, 
shrubs, and trees, contributes in no small degree to the 
| magic impression created by this southern land. One 
must, however, abandon Naples and the Italian penin- 
| sula; one must visit the islands in summer-time rightly 
to know what the south is, and to comprehend a per- 
fectly new state of existence in which he may live joy- 
ously, although deprived of many of the ordinary con- 
veniences of our modern civilisation. There they lie 
| mear one another—Nisida, the Cape Misena, Procida, 
| the blue Capri, and the lovely Ischia—all children of 

that moment in which the earth poured forth the 
| flaming stream of her inmost life into the curling 
| waves of the sea, which, on receiving the burning 
| mass, transformed it into a rock. And still is this 
fire-life full of activity within the islands; still does it 
breathe in the boiling springs and in the smoking soil; 
it ripens the fiery grape, it sparkles in the eyes of the 
natives of the soil, and it glows in the flame-coloured 
blossoms of the cactus and the pomegranate. 

Ischia, the largest of these islands, bears the most 
evident traces of its volcanic origin. On coming from 
Naples, and landing at the nearest port in the island, 
one is immediately struck by a very remarkable rock 
in the form of a truncated cone, which stands alone in 
the sea, and is formed of pure lava. It is united to the 
island by a bridge, and upon its crown arises proudly 
the fortress of Ischia. Close to the sea-shore beneath 
lies the little town of Ischia, and beyond it the old 
crater, which, during five hundred years, laid the island 


habitants, and was re-peopled at a later epoch by certain 
Greeks and Spaniards, who were attracted thither by 
the peculiar privileges granted by the king of Naples 
to the little volcanic island. 


island—Ischia, Casamicciola, Lecco, and Foria. They 
are connected by a broad road, the only regular one 
in the island, and whose course lies across the hills 
and through the valleys. The total absence of villages, 


Four small towns lie on the northern side of the 


which is so striking a peculiarity of Italy, is here 
remarkably apparent. Wherever a few families settle 
down near each other in Italy, there is quickly founded 
a little town (paese), which has its market-place 
in the midst, its church, its convent, and here, on 
the sea-coast, its harbour and its marina. Neither are 
there ever wanting a coffee-house, an apothecary’s 
shop, a couple of retail-dealers, a doctor, and a surgeon. 
Above the door of the last-mentioned is displayed a 
sign, on which is represented a man, from the veins of 
whose feet and hands blood spouts forth as from a 
fountain ; for bloodletting is such a relief, such a plea- 
sure to the Italians, that during the warm weather they 
have recourse to it almost every month. The towns are 
paved throughout with large flags; the houses massive, 
with flat roofs. Their windows, which reach to the 
ground, open out into small iron-grated balconies. In 
the market-place is always to be found the aquajolo, 
with his small, gaily-painted shop, in which he sells 
iced-water and lemonade. Around this place of refresh- || 
ment are wont to assemble men of the labouring class, || 
while the more opulent citizens meet together in the 
coffee-house; and at the grocer’s or apothecary’s are to 
be found ecclesiastics chatting and whiling away the 
time, which otherwise would hang heavy upon their 
hands. 

In the islands one learns how the varying customs of 
divers countries depend in a great measure on the 
climate as well as upon mere local circumstances. In 
Ischia there is to be found but a single carriage, which 
belongs to the richest inhabitant of Foria. It is a two- 
wheeled one-horse cabriolet, and whenever the track of 
its wheels is seen, then every one knows that Don | 
Antonio is pursuing his triumphant career throughout | 
the island. It is not easy to go any great distance on 
foot, because of the sultry heat and the abrupt steepness 
of the hills ; so that the most ordinary mode of convey- 
ance is the humble, patient ass, upon whose back a— 
Spanish saddle is placed whenever it is used by women. 
The deepest stillness reigns in these countries, and it is 
unbroken even by the sound of those domestic animals 
which usually give life toa rural scene. As there is 
but one carriage to be found in Ischia, so is there also 
only one cow. The people do not eat butter, and those 
who want milk must be satisfied with goats’ milk. No | 
lowing of herds; no neighing of horses, for donkeys are | 
considered so much safer here, that the former are very | 
scarce indeed; no rolling of carriages meet the ear. 
Even the little towns lie in peaceful silence, and be- 
tween them are scattered single villas, among which, | 
here and there, is visible a small white church. Each | 
villa is surrounded by its vineyard; each vineyard, | 
enclosed by high walls, forms in itself a separate little | 
demesne. 

Gravely and loftily does the once flaming Epomeo, | 
whose rocky and indented ridge cuts the island in two | 
—gravely and loftily does it look down upon the dreamy | 
stillness of the life which breathes at its feet; and truly | 
one is tempted in this little island to desire, amid the | 
simple enjoyments of nature, and far from the turmoil | 
of the great world and its society, to lead a life of 
dreamy peacefulness to one’s-self and one’s own remem- 
brances. 

The natives of Ischia are handsome, with a Moorish | 
or Spanish type of countenance. The most beautiful |) 
amongst them are the inhabitants of Foria, where the || 
clear blue eyes of the people add an indescribable 
charm to the dark complexion and raven locks of their 


| waste so repeatedly, that it became deserted by its in- 
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Italians, the islanders have an innate courtesy and 
refinement in their intercourse with each other, as well 
as with strangers. Even among the very lowest classes 
they are full of consideration for women; and nowhere 
have I seen grown persons so tenderly careful of chil- 
dren, or so gently playful with them, as here. It is by 
no means true that the Italian is idle and lazy: he 
labours hard the whole day long; and that is saying 
much in a climate where, during three months, the 
thermometer, even at midnight, never falls below 25 or 
26 degrees (Reaumur). 

The chief source of industry in Ischia is the manu- 
facture of earthen pitchers, which are used in carrying 
water; and of glazed tiles, with which apartments in 
those southern countries are often floored. The clay 
from which they are fabricated is found upon the 
Epomeo, in the neighbourhood of an old crater, of which 
there are several on the mountain. From thence it is 
fetched, partly in wide straw-woven sacks, which are laid 
across the back of a donkey; partly in large baskets, 
which are carried upon men’s heads. When the day is 
| long, and the labourer robust, he can accomplish this 
| laborious task three times a-day; and although his 
| descent is often perilous, on account of the falling of 

rubbish and stones, yet the utmost he can gain is a 
| very few pence. Broiling with heat, and bathed in per- 

spiration, the people descend these rocky heights with 
| the swiftness and sure-footedness of a chamois; and 
| quickly changing their linen, by way of avoiding the 
| danger of a sudden chill, they rapidly mount the hill 

again. The necessity thus arising, from the extreme 
heat of the climate in Italy, for a frequent change of 
garments among labouring-men, gives them an appear- 
ance of much greater cleanliness than is usually found 
elsewhere among men of the same class. Neither are 
the women, on the whole, as uncleanly as is often 
affirmed of them. It is true they bestow too little 
| attention on their hair, and it is a peculiarity of the 
| Italian women that the poorest among them does not 
| like ever to arrange her own hair. Everywhere—in 
| Rome and Naples, as well as upon the islands—one sees 
| in the evening women sitting before their house-doors 
| busy in combing and plaiting each other’s hair. But 
| this occupation being ordinarily pursued only in the 
| evening hour of recreation, which is quickly swallowed 
| up in the night, it may readily be conceived that 
very few traces of the care thus bestowed are visible 
|| on the following day; so that one is very glad when, as 
|| is the case in these islands, a large white or coloured 
handkerchief is rolled turbanwise round the head, con- 
ane beneath its folds the neglected and disordered 
| locks. 
Besides the branches of industry already named, the 
| principal one is the cultivation of the vine, which is a 
source of subsistence to the inhabitants of Ischia as well 
as of the other islands. All these islands are full of 
vineyards. Large cellars are excavated out of the rock ; 
and the patient ass is seen incessantly laden with small 
casks, bearing its burthen from these caves down to 
the marina, where the wine is shipped in small vessels 
for Civita Vecchia. These two productions—the clay 
and the vine—have determined the occupations of the 
islanders. Hence they are potters, vine-dressers and 
wine - merchants, sailors and donkey-drivers. The 
women, with their old-fashioned spindles, spin flax, 
silk, and cotton, which they weave into divers stuffs 
for their own use; and I have rarely seen even the 
youngest girl without her spindle. But because the 
Italian, after a hard day’s work, instead of dozing away 
his evening, or spending it at the alehouse, as our la- 
|| bourers do, likes to talk in the market-place, or to 
lounge away an idle hour on the marina; because the 
|| Italian women can conveniently go about with their 
|| spindles, chatting with their neighbours; because on 
|} festival-days the poorest class of people are seen to 
|| enjoy that dolce far niente, so delightful in a warm cli- 
mate—therefore is it imagined that they are lazy and 
idle. So far from it, the Italian is an industrious being, 


willing to earn his bread with the ‘sweat of his brow,’ 
but with the expectation also of enjoying himself after- 
wards. 

Yet it is remarkable that the nearer one approaches 
the south of Italy, the more congenial does it seem to 
the habits of the people to ask alms rather as a natural 
right than as a matter of favour. If one gazes fora 
moment with pleasure on a pretty young girl or a 
joyous-looking child, immediately one or the other 
stretches out her hand, saying, ‘Give me something’— 
(‘ Date mi qualche cosa!’) In Genoa, a woman begging 
hides her face, as if she had an instinctive feeling of 
degradation in asking gifts of strangers; in Rome, it is 
chiefly cripples or aged people who in the most pitiful 
tones ask alms of foreigners; but in Ischia, more than 
in Procida and Capri, it seems as if the natives thought 
it quite natural that strangers, who have so much money 
to spend in travelling, should give a little of it to the 
poor people on whose island they come in quest of 
recreation and health. A tailor, who was at work before 
his own door with several apprentices, on seeing our 
party approach, immediately rose up, and coming to- 
wards us, said in the most confiding tone, ‘ Signori, date 
mi qualche cosa!’ A well-dressed woman, who was 
busy chatting with her neighbours, on seeing me come 
out into the balcony, immediately greeted me kindly, 
and held out her apron with the customary phrase. On 
finding that no notice was taken of her request, she 
went away quite good-humouredly; and so far from 
this circumstance annoying or disgusting me, it merely 
left a strange and ludicrous impression behind it. The 
people work as much as they can, and consider begging 
as an innocent sort of auxiliary employment, which 
they practise in their leisure hours. 

And how gladly does one bestow the trifling sum 
which one knows will be spent in the preparation of 
some of their joyous festivals! For truly one of these 
church festivals, celebrated on the sea-shore in Ischia, 
in Casamicciola, in Lecco, or in Foria, is one of the 
most gladdening sights in the world. In the course of 
a few hours, altars and chapels are erected in the open 
air, in front of which the processions pause a while for 
the purpose of receiving a blessing. As soon as the 
procession appears in sight, the stillness of the air 
is broken by the discharge of firearms and other de- 
monstrations of joy. Rustic pillars, interwoven with 
branches of blossoming myrtle, and glittering with the 
variegated light of many-coloured paper lamps, are 
planted on the sea-shore. Lights shine out of every 


the slender marinaro, in his white shirt and trousers, 
with his many-coloured scarf twisted round his waist, 
and his black-banded straw-hat resting knowingly on 
-one ear—how proudly does he go about with his wife 
and child in all the glory of self-satisfied importance! 
Yonder are the smart donkey-drivers, with their droop- 
ing red caps, dancing the saucy Tarantella to the sound 
of the tamborine. The lamplight sparkles through 
the green vine-branches encircling the booths wherein 
are seated the island-women: the elder ones peacefully 
enjoying the dignity conferred on them by their costly 
gold ear-rings and the rich chains hanging around their 
necks; the younger ones engaged in light and playful 
converse, until the nearer approach of the tamborine, 
with its whirling, twirling sound, draws them from their 
seats into the irresistible metre of the merry Tarantella. 

While the people are thus wending their way home- 
wards, one hears on all sides, from the hills and valleys, 
as well as within the towns, both the favourite songs of 
* Luisella’ and ‘* Ti voglio ben assai,’ until they also 
gradually fade away into silence, and the deepest still- 
ness reigns over the whole island. On the laurel-bushes 
are glimmering myriads of bright glow-worms; while 
the nightly butterfly and the cicada flutter gently 
about until the approach of morning. 

It is very pleasant at this early hour of prime to 


ascend the hill which overlooks Foria, the little white 
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window, and lights gleam forth from the boats, whose 
old lateen sails float lazily in the evening breeze. And 
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town which even now is protected by the square battle- 
mented watch-tower, built in the time of Saracenic 
dominion. It stands upon the summit of an extinct 
volcano, and commands a wide and distant view of 
the sea. It is surrounded by fearful memorials of 
that time in which earth’s flaming streams burst forth 
through her surface, and transfixed themselves into 
strange fantastic forms. No cultivation prospers, no 
seed ripens, in this desolate waste. Only the thorny 
Indian fig forces its way through the clefts, and pro- 
duces its countless yellow blossoms and sweet fruit for 
the nourishment of the people. And not far off, where 
the soil is better, are to be seen villas rising up here and 
there between the base of the Epomeo and the sea-shore. 
Everywhere the eye rests upon vines, whose luxuriant 
boughs are bending with ripe grapes. Above the tall 
flexible stem of the cane appear the dark-green mid- 
summer bread-trees, and the olives with their silvery 
heads. Glowing Lp ay a ge and snow-white myrtles 
cover the sides of the house, while the mighty stem of 
the aloe rises up like a lofty tree of liberty stretching 
out its sharp strong leaves and its huge blossoms to- 
wards the warm rays of the sun. Glistening ivy clings 
around the old trees and walls, while by its side droop 
down gracefully the lovely white caper-blossoms with 
their purple veins; and the tendrils of the clematis 
entwine themselves with the roses of Paestum beneath 
the shade of the red and white blossoming bushes of 
the oleander. 


RECENT BALLOON ASCENTS IN PARIS. 


Some remarkable feats of aérostation have been per- 
formed in Paris, not merely for purposes of exhibition 
to the curious, but with the view of recording certain 
meteorological phenomena in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. Of these last-mentioned excursions an 
account is given in an interesting series of articles on 
* The Gifts of Science to Art’ in the ‘ Dublin University 
Magazine.’ A condensation of this account will pro- 
bably amuse as well as instruct our readers. 

On the morning of the 29th of June in the past 
summer, two persons, M. Barral, a chemist, and M. 
Bixio, member of the Legislative Assembly, ascended 
in a balloon of considerable size from the garden behind 
the Observatory at Paris. Unfortunately, no one ac- 
customed to the management of balloons was invited to 
assist in the preparatory arrangements, and therefore 
some serious errors were committed. The aéronauts 
were well provided with scientific instruments, but the 
balloon was old, and in bad condition: the weather also 
was unfavourable. On being liberated from those who 
held it down, the balloon darted upwards with the speed 
of an arrow, and in two minutes from the moment it 
was liberated—that is to say, at twenty-nine minutes 
~ ten—plunged into the clouds, and was withdrawn 

rom the anxious view of the distinguished persons 
assembled in the garden of the observatory. 

While passing through this dense cloud, the voyagers 
carefully observed the barometer, and knew by the 
rapid fall of the mercury that they were ascending with 
a great velocity. Fifteen minutes elapsed before they 
emerged from the cloud; when they did so, however, a 
glorious spectacle presented itself. The balloon, emerg- 
ing from the superior surface of the cloud, rose under a 
splendid canopy of azure, and shone with the rays of a 
brilliant sun. The cloud which they had just passed 
was soon seen several thousand feet below them. From 
the observations taken with the barometer and thermo- 
meter, it was afterwards found that the thickness of 
the cloud through which they had passed was 9800 feet 
—a little less than two miles. On emerging from the 
cloud, our observers examined the barometer, and found 
that the mercury had fallen to the height of 18 inches; 
the thermometer showed a temperature of 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The height of the balloon above the level 
of the sea was then 14,200 feet. At the moment of 
emerging from the cloud, M. Barral made polariscopic 


observation, which established a fact foreseen by M. 
Arago, that the light reflected from the surface of the 
clouds was unpolarised light. 

The continued and somewhat considerable fall of the 
barometer informed the observers that their ascent still 
continued to be rapid. The rain which had previously 
fallen, and which wetted the balloon, and saturated the 
cordage forming the network, had now ceased, or, to 
speak more correctly, the balloon had passed above the 
region in which the rain prevailed. The strong action 
of the sun, and almost complete dryness of the air in 
which the vast machine now floated, caused the evapo- 
ration of the moisture which enveloped it. The cordage, 
on the balloon becoming dry, and thus relieved of a 
certain weight of liquid, was affected as though a quan- 
tity of ballast had been thrown out, and it darted 
upwards with increased velocity. 

It was within one minute of eleven when the ob- | 
servers, finding the barometer cease the upward motion, | 
and finding that the machine oscillated round a posi- | 
tion of equilibrium by noticing the bearing of the sun, 
deemed the epoch favourable for another series of | 
observations. The barometer indicated that the bal- 
loon had attained the enormous height of 19,700 feet. 
The moisture which had invested the thermometer had | 
frozen upon it, and obstructed, for the moment, obser- 
vations with it. It was while M. Barral was occupied | 
in wiping the icicles from it, that, turning his eye | 
upwards, he beheld what would have been sufficient to | 
have made the stoutest heart quail with fear. 

To explain the catastrophe which at this moment, | 
and at nearly 20,000 feet above the surface of the earth, | 
and about a mile above the highest strata of the clouds, | 
menaced the voyagers, we must recur to what we have 
already stated in reference to the balloon and the net- 
work. As it was intended to ascend to an unusual 
altitude, it was of course known that in consequence 
of the highly-rarefied state of the atmosphere, and its 
very much diminished pressure, the gas contained in 
the balloon would have a great tendency to distend, and 
consequently space must be allowed for the play of this 
effect. The balloon, therefore, at starting, was not 
nearly filled with gas, and yet, as we have explained, it 
very nearly filled the network which enclosed it. Is it 
not strange that some among the scientific men present 
did not foresee that when it would ascend into a highly- 
rarefied atmosphere it would necessarily distend itself 
to such a magnitude that the netting would be utterly 
insufficient to contain it? Such effect, so strangely 
unforeseen, now disclosed itself practically realised to 
the astonished and terrified eyes of M. Barral. 

The balloon, in fact, had so swelled, as not only com- 
pletely to fill the netting which covered it, but to force 
its way, in a frightful manner, through the hoop under | 
it, from which the car and the voyagers were suspended. | 
In short, the inflated silk protruding downwards through 
the hoop, now nearly touched the heads of the voyagers. | 
In this emergency the remedy was sufficiently obvious. 
The valve must be opened, and the balloon breathed, so 
as to relieve it from the over-inflation. Now it is well 
known that the valve in this machine is placed in a | 
sort of sleeve, of a length more or less considerable, | 
connected with the lower part of the balloon, through 
which sleeve the string of the valve passes. M. Barral, 
on looking for this sleeve, found that it had disap- 
peared. Further search showed that the balloon being 
awkwardly and improperly placed in the enclosing net- 
work, the valve-sleeve, instead of hanging clear of the 
hoop, had been gathered up in the network above the 
hoop; so that, to reach it, it would have been neces- 
oF to have forced a passage between the inflated silk 
and the hoop. 

Now here it must be observed that such an incident 
could never have happened to the most commonly- 

i balloon exhibitor, whose first measure, before 
leaving the ground, would be to secure access to, and 
the play of, the valve. This, however, was in the pre- 
sent case fatally overlooked. It was, in fine, now quite 
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apparent that either of two effects must speedily ensue 
—namely, either the car and the voyagers would be 
buried in the inflated silk which was descending upon 
them, and thus they would be suffocated; or that the 
force of distension must burst the balloon. If a rupture 
were to take place in that part immediately over the 
car, then the voyagers would be suffocated by an atmo- 
~ sphere of hydrogen ; if it should take place at a superior 
part, then the balloon, rapidly discharged of its gas, 
would be precipitated to the earth, and the destruction 
of its occupants rendered inevitable. 

Under these circumstances, the voyagers did not lose 
their presence of mind, but calmly considered their 
situation, and promptly decided upon the course to be 
adopted. M. Barral climbed up the side of the car, and 
the network suspending it, and forced his way through 
the hoop, so as to catch hold of the valve-sleeve. In 
this operation, however, he was obliged to exercise a 
force which produced a rent in a part of the silk below 
the hoop, and immediately over the car. In a moment 
the hydrogen gas issued with terrible force from the 
balloon, and the voyagers found themselves involved in 
an atmosphere of it. Respiration became impossible, 
and they were nearly suffocated. A glance at the baro- 
meter, however, showed them that they were falling to 
the ground with the most fearful rapidity. During a 
few moments they experienced all the anguish attend- 
ing asphyxia. From this situation, however, they were 
relieved more speedily than they could then have ima- 
gined possible; but the cause which relieved them soon 
became evident, and inspired them with fresh terrors. 

M. Barral, from the indications of the barometer, 
knew that they were being precipitated to the surface 
of the earth with a velocity so prodigious, that the 
passage of the balloon through the atmosphere dispelled 
the mass of hydrogen with which they had been sur- 
rounded. It was nevertheless evident that the small 
rent which had been produced in the lower part of the 
balloon, by the abortive attempt to obtain access to the 
valve, could not have been the cause of a fall so rapid. 

M. Barral accordingly proceeded to examine the 
external surface of the balloon, as far as it was visible 
from the car, and, to his astonishment and terror, he 
discovered that a rupture had taken place, and that a 
rent was made about five feet in length along the 
equator of the machine, through which of course the 
gas was now escaping in immense quantities. Here was 
the cause of the frightful precipitation of the descent, 
and a source of imminent danger in the fall. M. Barral 
promptly decided on the course to be taken. 

It was resolved to check the descent by the discharge 
of the ballast, and every other article of weight. But 
this process, to be effectual, required to be conducted 
with considerable coolness and skill. They were some 
thousand feet above the clouds. If the ballast were 
dismissed too soon, the balloon must again acquire a 
perilous velocity before it would reach the earth. If, 
on the other hand, its descent were not moderated in 
time, its fall might become so precipitate as to be un- 
governable. Nine or ten sand-bags being therefore 
reserved for the last and critical moment, all the rest of 
the ballast was discharged. The fall being still fright- 
fully rapid, the voyagers cast out, as they descended 
through the cloud already mentioned, every article of 
weight which they had, among which were the blankets 
and woollen clothing which they had brought to cover 
them in the upper regions of the atmosphere, their 
shoes, several bottles of wine, all, in fine, save and ex- 
cept the philosophical instruments. These they regarded 
as the soldier does his flag, not to be surréndered save 
with life. M. Bixio, when about to throw over a trifling 
apparatus called an aspirator, composed of copper, and 
filled with water, was forbidden by M. Barral, and 
obeyed the injunction. 

They soon emerged from the lower stratum of the 
cloud, through which they had fallen in less than two 
minutes, having taken fifteen minutes to ascend through 
it. The earth was now in sight, and they were drop- 


ping upon it like a stone. Every weighty article had 
been dismissed except the nine sand-bags, which had 
been designedly reserved to break the shock on arriving 
at the surface. They observed that they were directly 
over some vine-grounds near Lagny, in the department 
of the Seine and Marne, and could distinctly see a 
number of labourers engaged in their ordinary toil, who 
regarded with unmeasured astonishment the enormous 
object about to drop upon them. It was only when 
they arrived at a few hundred feet from the surface that 
the nine bags of sand were dropped by M. Barral, and 
by this mancuvre the lives of the voyagers were pro- 
bably saved. The balloon reached the ground, and the 
car struck among the vines. Happily the wind was 
gentle; but gentle as it was, it was sufficient, acting 
upon the enormous surface of the balloon, to drag the 
car along the ground, as if it were drawn by fiery and 
ungovernable horses. Now arrived a moment of diffi- 
culty and danger, which also had been foreseen and 
provided for by M. Barral. If either of the voyagers 
had singly leaped from the car, the balloon, lightened 
of so much weight, would dart up again into the air. 
Neither voyager would consent then to purchase his 
own safety at the risk of the other. M. Barral, there- 
fore, threw his body half down from the car, laying 
hold of the vine-stakes as he was dragged along, and 
directing M. Bixio to hold fast to his feet. In this way 
the two voyagers, by their united bodies, formed a sort 
of anchor, the arms of M. Barral playing the part of 
the fluke, and the body of M. Bixio that of the cable. 

In this way M. Barral was dragged over a portion of 
the vineyard rapidly, without any other injury than a 
scratch or contusion of the face, produced by one of 
the vine-stakes. The labourers just referred to mean- 
while collected, and pursued the balloon, and finally 
succeeded in securing it, and in liberating the voyagers, 
whom they afterwards thanked for the bottles of excel- 
lent wine which, as they supposed, had fallen from the 
heavens, and which, wonderful to relate, had not been | 
broken from the fall, although, as has been stated, they 
had been discharged above the clouds, The astonish- 
ment and perplexity of the rustics can be imagined on 
seeing these bottles drop in the vineyard. 

The entire descent from the altitude of 20,000 feet 
was effected in seven minutes, being at the average rate 
of fifty feet per second. 

The same parties made a second ascent, and, strange 
to say, in the same crazy vehicle. In this voyage, how- 
ever, they were able to make a number of observations 
valuable to science, a detail of which will be found in 
the authority whence we draw these particulars. On 
this occasion they attained the height of 23,000 feet. 
At this elevation the cold was excessive. The thermo- 
meters ceased to give indications, the mercury falling 
in nearly all of them into the bulbs. They had not 
been graduated for the purpose of showing a tempera- 
ture so low, and it was inferred that at this moment 
the temperature could not have been more than 1 degree 
above the freezing-point of mercury. The hands and 
feet of the voyagers were benumbed by this intense 
cold, but no other inconvenience ensued; respiration 
was perfectly free, and there were neither pains in the 
ears nor bleeding at the nose. There was, therefore, 
no physiological indication of having approached that 
limit at which the vital functions might not continue 
uninterrupted. This experiment, therefore, supplies no 
data from which we can infer what the obstacles may 
be which will limit the future range of observers in the 
atmosphere. What will impose a limit on their ascent? 
Will it be the intensity of the cold, or the absence of 
the pressure of the air which will arrest the functions? 
Will it be the balloon which will cease to have buoy- 
ancy, or the observer who will be incapable of accom- 
panying it? Of these questions we have at present no 
certain solution. 

A rent in the balloon, as on the former occasion, 
prevented the aéronauts from extending their journey 
upwards, and they were reluctantly compelled to take a 
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downward direction. The descent was made in safety ; 
but some of the instruments were broken, and the ex- 
eursion, though far from being useless to science, was 
much less satisfactory than it would have been had 
all the usual precautions been employed. 


A VOICE FROM AUSTRALIA FELIX. 


Tus is a plain voice, but a strong one. It speaks 
downright English, but with no more refinement than 
affectation; and what it wants in the niceties of lan- 
guage and modulation, it makes up for in truth and 
heartiness. It is the voice of Matthew Harris, a 
working-man, whose usual materials are iron and tin; 
and it comes across the ocean from Melbourne, Port 
Philip, to a friend in London, to tell, for the benefit, 
not of his calling, but his class, what hap such emi- 
grants as himself may really expect to meet with in 
Australia Felix. Matthew Harris is a Cornish man, 
but appears to have worked in London, and to have 
gone forth with his family to push his fortune at the 
antipodes, on funds advanced to him by a benefit society. 
This says something for his respectability at the outset; 
but the internal evidence of his written message shows 
that he is a sturdy self-relying London operative—one 
who will not be put upon, but who is willing to work 
hard for a fair remuneration. He has no superstitious 
respect for books. He has been deceived in many things 
by the printed accounts of Australia he had read; and 


he therefore writes home to let people know the truth 
of the matter, and to tell them plainly what sort of 


country Australia is, and what are the chances it offers 
to a man who carries into it either capital or industry. 
Of the former, the share of Matthew Harris was but 
limited, arriving as he did with his family at Port Philip, 
and only the sum of L.5, 17s. 6d. in his pocket. 

The voyage out we shall pass over in a few words, 
for we presume it was not greatly different from other 


| voyages. Our operative suggests that only half the usual 


quantity of biscuit should be allowed to passengers, and 


| the rest made up with flour—biscuit being rarely eaten 


at sea, except when steeped, or cooked anew in the form 


| of pudding. He remarks likewise that the emigrants 


should possess among them scales and weights, to 
ascertain that they really receive the quantity of pro- 
visions mentioned in the regulations, which he thinks 
is not the case at present with regard to any article 
whatever. He advises them to provide for themselves, 
as they can afford, a very small store of the following 
articles—bacon or ham, cheese, flour, potatoes, oatmeal, 
onions, salt (only rock-salt being allowed by the ship), 
pepper, jam, wine, and brandy. Thick warm clothing is 
always requisite, and an additional supply of bedding. 
In emigrant ships it is customary to appoint some 
of the passengers constables, to look after the doings of 
the rest; but this is an office which Matthew Harris 
pronounces, from personal experience, to be the most 
disagreeable that can well be imagined. As for the 


| disagreeables of the weather and the sea, these have 


no antidote ; but their endurance for five months at a 
stretch must be capital training for the pilgrims of the 
antipodes. It may be supposed what a happy revulsion 
of feeling occurs at the close of the voyage; and the 
following extract from his journal will show that it 
was largely shared in by our friend, while it will serve 
as a specimen of his manner:—‘ Lvening, four o’clock.— 
The wind shifted against us since I last wrote, but now 
fair, and the mouth of the bay of Port Philip in sight. 
We are now sailing through one mass of fish—for I 
suppose I must call it such—it is in the form of stars, 


and much like jelly, but appears to have but little loco- || 
motion. Our anchors are now over our bows, and the | 
signal for the pilot going up. All faces are bright, and 1 
joyful at the prospect of being at our anchorage in the | 
course of the night. None but those like us can form an I 
idea of the pleasure we feel in the closing scene of our | 
long and tiresome voyage, and of which I shall here | 
close my remarks. Those who may have the chance to | 
read these lines will, I trust, excuse the many imper- | 
fections of the whole, written as it was on my knees, |, 
and amid the rolling of the vessel and the roar of the | 
elements, the crying of the children, and the sick | 
retching of my fellow- passengers. But all, I hope, is 

I} 


| 
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| 
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now at an end, as the land of our adoption is in sight. 
Amen!’ 

When the ship was at length safely moored, the con- | 
stables were paid L.2 each for the performance, during | 
seventeen weeks, of their disagreeable and laborious | 
duties; and the deck was then turned into a fair for 
the purchase and sale of labour. The greater number 
of the emigrants were hired by employers; and the | 
next day the ship was cleared of the whole of her living | 
freight in the midst of a torrent of rain. On arriving || 
at the government depdi, Matthew Harris found it ‘not || 
so well as a stable,’ and without a fireplace of any kind, | 
while he and his family were drenched to the skin, and | 
their beds and bedding saturated with rain. Under such | 
circumstances, he turned away from the inhospitable | 
depét, and at once took a little dwelling of his own, and 
began housekeeping on his capital of L.5, 17s. 6d. This 
was fortunate; for the rain became an inundation, a | 
portion of the town was flooded, human lives were lost, 
and hundreds of bullocks, thousands of sheep, and fowls 
without number, drowned. Such was the début of this 
working-man in Australia; and it is highly creditable 
to him that, in the midst of his endeavours to obtain 
employment, and of his hard labour when he did obtain | 
it, he should have found time for observation and in- 
quiry, and for recording their results on paper. We 
shall adopt his arrangement of the subjects he touches 
upon ; for Matthew Harris has a clear methodical head | 
of his own, 

The Country.—It does not look like the desert it in 
great part is, but has a highly civilised appearance, 
consisting of vast plains interspersed with fine trees 
and beautifully-wooded hills, almost all of which are 
fit for cultivation. Some of the mountains within view 
of Port Philip look like recently-extinguished volcanoes, 
and resemble in shape a beehive flattened at the top. 
They are well adapted for the vine. The plains are in 
many places without stones, and composed of earth fine 
enough to pass through a small sieve. Such lands are | 
ploughed only once in four years, and then suffered to 
fall back into waste. They would not defray the ex- 
pense of manure, and are not naturally as rich as is 
reported in England. The bush is simply a forest of 
well-grown trees, from two to ten feet in diameter, and 
planted by nature widely enough apart to admit of 
cattle feeding between them. Immediately around Port 
Philip the ground is low, and liable to inundation; but 
within a mile of the town are rich meadows, where | 
numerous herds of cattle are seen in excellent condition. | 
The rivers afford good water, and are covered with | 
waterfowl. Flies are a detestable nuisance both in | 
and out of doors, and mosquitoes, more especially in 
damp situations, can only be kept off by a lighted pipe 
in the mouth, or by burning dried cow-dung in the 
houses. Ants, biting spiders ‘about the size of the 
palm of the hand,’ and grasshoppers, flying from your 
feet as you walk on the grass in an endless stream, are 
the other insect torments. 

Climate-—Reports at home are too favourable on this 
subject ; for the temperature is so variable, that after 
frying in 105 degrees in the shade, you may in half an 
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hour be shivering in a cold wind. But when the wind 
is hot too, it is scarcely endurable. Such are the land- 
winds, which blow occasionally for three days at a stretch. 
There is likewise a dust-wind, which raises the fine 

icles from the soil, and forms a kind of palpable 
mist which the eye cannot Dip ene to a greater dis- 
tance than thirty yards. ‘On the whole, the weather 
is much more changeable than in England, and conse- 
quently cannot be so healthy. I have this fact from 
Dr Greeves, our mayor, and an old resident, with whom 
I am very familiar, in consequence of my connection 
with him as an Odd Fellow. Therefore, from such 
authority, I think the lie can be given to the report of 
this country being more healthy than England. In 
fact a visit to the cemetery will show that the great 
majority of deaths is between thirty and forty.” Many 
deaths take place from excessive drinking of cold water, 
an indulgence which the hot and dust winds account 
for easily enough. Consumption, contrary to the re- 
ceived opinion in England, is not uncommon; and 
insanity, whether owing to the excitement of emigrat- 
ing, to separation from friends, or to the lonely life of 
the bush, is more frequent than at home. 

Houses and House-rents.—This is a subject which is 
usually passed over by the English publications, but 
it is one of very great importance to emigrants. The 
houses of the working-classes generally are of wood, 
and so rudely constructed, that they would not let in 
any place in England. The dwelling inhabited by our 
informant was built by an agricultural labourer, and 
could not possibly have cost more than L.20; yet the 
rent was 5s. 6d. per week. It was of a better class than 
many hundreds in Melbourne, consisting of two rooms 
formed by stakes driven into the ground, and boarded 
round with shingles. The chinks of the wooden floor 
absorbed anything that was spilt; and during rain all 
the tubs, basins, plates, &c. in the house were in 
requisition to catch the water from the ceiling. Such 
constructions, and even those of a better description, 
were a source of great wealth to those who were fortu- 
nate enough to purchase the ground when it was cheap. 
Now, however, the frontage in any tolerable street costs 
from L.2 to L.4, 17s. per foot; and to build wooden 
houses has been prohibited by an act of council. No 
one will lay out money in building unless there is a 
strong probability of its being returned in about three 
years, and the heavy rent thus imposed upon the new- 
comer is a great drag at the outset. Mr Harris knew 
several small butchers, grocers, &c. who paid 25s. per 
week for three small basement rooms which could not 
have cost more than from L.40 to L.50. It is therefore 
a difficult thing for a man without a little money to get 
on in town; but with a little, there is no place in the 
world where success is more probable. 

Cost of Living.—Living, let folks say what they will, 
is not cheaper here than in London, as the follow- 
ing prices, if you take them in the average, will 
testify :— 

House-rent, supposing you to have a tolerable house, 
may be stated at double the amount paid in England. 

Bread is 6d. per quartern loaf, and flour 20s. per 
200 Ibs. 

Meat, which is the cheapest of the necessaries, is from 
13d. to 2d. per Ib. 

_— 9d. per Ib.; tea, 1s. per lb.; and sugar, 34d. 
per Ib. 

Water, for a moderate family, 1s. per week—brought 
to the house in barrels. 

Firewood (one fire we presume), 2s. 3d. per week. 

Ready-made clothes a little dearer, and the materials 
& great deal dearer, than in London. Shoe-mending 
double. 

Tobacco is 34d. per oz.; but the other stimulants 
must be totally abstained from by any one who desires 
to advance his fortunes: beer being from 6d. to 1s. per 
pot; porter, ls.; rum, 6d. per quartern (gill); gin, 1s.; 
brandy, 1s.; and wine at the English prices. 

Wages.—On this subject Mr Harris is very severe 


upon the accounts published in England. He thinks 
highly of the colony, as will presently be seen, as a field 
of emigration ; and for that very reason he is sorry that 
any one should be drawn ‘into it by highly-coloured 
statements, which can only result in disappointment 
to the individual, and unmerited vilification of the 
country. 

The wages of persons employed in country work are 
as follows :— 

Farming men, from L.20 to L.30 per annum, with 
rations. These men work hard from sunrise to sunset. 

Gardeners receive about L.10 more. 

Rough carpenters, in the bush, L.28 to L.36 per 
annum. 

Country blacksmiths, L.30 to L.36 per annum. 

Butchers, L.1 per week. 

General labourers, about L.25 per annum, with ra- 
tions. 

In towns, where there are no rations, the scale is 
different. 

Blacksmiths receive 24s. to 30s. per week, and a few 
good workmen a little more. 

Carpenters, 36s. per week; wheelwrights, 30s.; masons, 
40s.; tinplate-workers, 20s. to 30s.; and other mecha- 
nics in similar proportion. 

Bricklayers’ labourers, 24s. to 30s. per week. 

Female servants from L.10 to L.15, and some few as 
much as L.18 a year. From these facts, it is concluded 
that men can do as well in the English towns as in 
Melbourne. 

Labour Market.—It is a mischievous mistake to sup- 
pose that the labour market of Port Philip is under- 
stocked. On the contrary, Mr Harris declares that 
there is not half work enough for the claimants. 
Whence, then, the cry from the colony for more hands? 
It arises from the wish to cheapen labour—to bring the 
rates below those mentioned above. The great number 
of transports with tickets of leave, and the constant 
flow of bounty emigrants, keep the market in a state of 
saturation; but many prefer going into the bush as 
hut-keepers, shepherds, and bullock-drivers, to accept- | 
ing what they consider to be inadequate wages. Our 
informant, who was a respectable mechanic in London, | 
was four weeks on shore before he obtained employ- | 
ment, and then it was only as a labourer to wheel wood | 
and fill carts. In the course of a week he was taken | 
into a smithy on the strength of a recommendation | 
which his employer could not well disregard; but other | 
persons, as competent as himself, were not so fortunate. 
One individual, a coach-maker and wheelwright—both 
good businesses in Melbourne—after seeking employ- 
ment for seven weeks, was fain to go into the bush as 
a kind of rough carpenter and general workman for 
L.25 per annum, while his wife acted as cook for the 
family. This man’s wages at home were 30s. per week, 
and his wife kept a little grocery shop. 

The worst market to dispose of labour in is on board | 
ship; and for the obvious reason, that the immigrants 
are ignorant of the wages they ought to receive. This | 
ignorance is studiously kept up—we would fain hope | 
this a mistake—by the authorities, who prevent even a | 
sister visiting a brother on board till the engagements | 
are made. Ships are sometimes kept in this novel state 
of quarantine for many days, till arrangements can be 
made for the labour fair. 


Capital.— Although emigration to Port Philip is any- 
thing but advantageous to many poor emigrants of the | 
classes to be hereafter mentioned, those who bring with | 
them a little money are sure to turn it, by means of | 


judicious management, to excellent account. House- 
building is a profitable investment; and so likewise is 
buying land, in the prescribed sections of 640 acres, 
and selling it again in ten-acre allotments. For this 
land the speculator pays from L.1 to L.3 per acre, and 
not unfrequently makes double or treble the amount in 
one or two years. Matthew Harris is of opinion that, 
by entering into a business union, fifty families with 
only L.100 each might arrive at independence in a very 
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few years. They might purchase and stock a section 
within a dozen miles of Melbourne, and take it in turn to 
watch the flocks. In three years they would be able to 
another section. The capital mentioned would 
sufficient to supply the wants of all till a return was 
made from their estate. 

Capital is the one thing needful here; and unless 
importations of money take place, the sooner that 
of labour ceases the better. Already nine -tenths of 
the transactions in the colony are carried on by 
means of small notes, and even the corporation can- 
not borrow money for the city improvements at less 
than 10 per cent. A brewer told our informant that 
he had received an estimate for certain beneficial al- 
terations in his brewery, but that he hesitated at the 
amount, which was L.1500. ‘ The fact is,’ said he, ‘I 
cannot lay out that money without being sure of its 
return in three years, which is the increase the same 
funds would bring in many other kinds of investment.’ 
Mr Harris examined the estimate, and found it not 
less than L.800 above the sum he himself would have 
charged if he had possessed the necessary appliances. 

These extravagant charges are imitated by the small 
tradesman ; for the possession of a shop of any kind is 
in its way a capital, and has a certain command of the 
market. On this subject Matthew Harris, moneyless 
as he was, dreamed morning, noon, and night, and he 
determined to be a smith on his own account. He would 
think of no furniture till he could make it himself. He 
would in the meantime be satisfied with a vice-bench 
of his own construction for a table, and his boxes for 
seats; and he had already made a bedstead with his own 
strong and willing hands, to keep his wife, who was 
near her confinement, from sleeping on the floor. As 
a journeyman, he knew he would have no chance, a 
bricklayer’s labourer being as well off as most skilled 
mechanics. He knew an engineer who was glad to 
obtain employment at 28s. a week; and he had himself 
been offered 24s. to superintend the machinery of a 
malting establishment. Rather than submit to that, he 
would betake himself to the bush. 

Castes of the Colony.—The principle of social repulsion 
and attraction is as strong here as in India, English 
hold by English, Scotch by Scotch, Irish by Irish; and 
in religion, as in everything else, you must belong to 
‘our peuple’ if you would hope for encouragement. All 
sects are assisted alike from the colonial funds, accord- 
ing to the number of the congregation; but never- 
theless, the anti-state-church cry is as fierce at the 
antipodes as in England. 

Manufactories.—There are two steam-engine factories, 
employing together about 150 hands; but the principal 
part of the work consists in press-making for pressing 
wool, and boilers for melting down sheep. There are 
likewise a few tan-yards, and about twenty hands em- 
a in ship-building. The wheelwright’s business, 

owever, with which is conjoined smith- work, is the 
most crowded—in every street there being at least one 
establishment, and in some three or four. The cause of 
this is the great demand for carts and drays, which the 
farmers come to town to purchase. The melting-down 
establishments, however, are the most peculiar of all. 
At some of these places 100 men are employed, and they 
are capable of melting down and barrelling off upwards 
of 1500 sheep per day. Meat is of course of little value 
there: you may obtain the finest legs of mutton for 6d. 
The offal is sold for manure. The men’s wages are 15s. 
per week, with board and lodging. The large dairy 
farms may likewise be mentioned, where women are 
employed in milking the cows. The feeding of these 
animals costs but a trifle, and yet milk and cheese are 
as dear as in London. 

Melbourne.—Melbourne looks like the capital of an 
old country. You see hundreds of tons of wool brought 
in daily during the wool season, in drays drawn by eight, 
ten, or twelve bullocks, some of it coming 
from a distance of 200 miles in the drays 
go back loaded with merchandise for the farmers and 


their servants, and it is in this the great interior traffic 
consists. As for im goods, large auction-rooms 
are open every + for their disposal, and it often 
happens that they do not fetch the English price. The 
shops in the principal streets are as good as those of 
the best towns in England; but the publicans seem to 
drive the most flourishing trade. They number about 


chief customers are the paid-off bushmen and farmers, 
The best of the fine buildings is the Catholic Cathedral. 
There is also a handsome infirmary, a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, a lodge of the Manchester Odd Fellows, three of 
the London Odd Fellows, one of the Friendly Brethren, 
and two co-operative land societies, in which a payment 
of L.13 entitles a member to ten acres of land, includ- 
ing the expense of title-deeds. There are poor-laws 
here, and a society of ladies, who visit the houses of the 
poor, and administer the required relief from private 


—two published daily, and one three times a week. 
of the question in wet weather. 


gratuitously. Our informant knew many wayfarers 
who had journeyed 700 miles without any other means 
of support than this. 

Who should Come, and who should Stay at Home— 
Having now briefly glanced at ‘everything necessary 
to be known,’ Matthew Harris concludes by declaring 
his opinion as to the class of emigrants the colony will 
suit. 

No one should think of Port Philip who has a per- 
manent employment and moderate means for himself 
and family at home; and no one whose mind is not 
made up to endure, without flinching, perhaps for a 
series of years, every possible inconvenience both social 
and domestic. 


at home, and who will not object to go into the bush. 
Even persons who have steady employment, but who 


better. 


habitually wary, and has business habits. 
only means of arriving at independence. In the bush, 
the produce of a few cows, pigs, and fowls, which they 


invest their savings in cattle; and when the boys 
reached the age of fifteen or sixteen, they would receive 
as good wages and as large rations as their father. It is 
true the hut they would live in, provided by the farmer, 
would consist of nothing more than a few poles driven 
into the ground, and covered with the bark of the gum- 
tree, with a hole in the roof to let out the smoke ; but 
it is wonderful how comfortable even a tenement of this 
kind can be made by persons who will lay out a little 
labour upon it. The bush life is solitary enough of 
course; but Matthew Harris knew many persons who 


200, each paying an annual license of L.30. Their | 


The roads in the interior are mere tracks made by | 
the wheels of the drays, and travelling, therefore, is out || 
The want of inns is | 
made up for by a law which compels all housekeepers | 
and farmers in the bush to lodge and feed travellers | 


are burthened with a large family of children under | 
seventeen, will do well to emigrate, provided they will | 
condescend to the bush in the absence of anything | 
Lazy men, and fathers with lazy sons, will find | 
plenty of congenial situations here: such as those of | 
shepherds, hut-keepers, bullock-drivers, &c. where | 
energy would be thrown away. Finally, capitalists, 

large and small, may come, and welcome; but no capi- | 
talist will benefit himself by coming unless he is | 


The prudent man who has money enough to speculate, | 
or to set himself up as a master in his trade, can hardly | 
fail to do well; but for all others the bush offers the | 


a man and his wife (the latter as cook) might save | 
enough in a few years to purchase a small farm. With | 
children, the rations would nearly feed the family; and | 


would be permitted to keep, would increase the amount | 
of wages by about one-half. In a few years this flour- | 
ishing family would take or buy a piece of ground, or | 


subscriptions, There are of course courts of law and | 
justice; the latter of which are administered by equity || 
judges, and by magistrates composed of the most respect- || 
able merchants. Finally, there are three newspapers | 


Agricultural labourers will do better than in England; | 
and likewise mechanics who have no permanent living | 
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found it exceedingly agreeable; and at anyrate it is 
the only road in Australia Felix which has any chance 
of conducting the poor to independence. F 


THE MARSHAL AND THE ARTIST. 


Wuen Marshal Lefebvre, in 1807, invested Dantzic, the 
celebrated engineer Bousmard put it in a condition to 
sustain a regular siege. General Kalkreuth, over whom 
Bousmard exercised much influence, had under his com- 
mand a garrison of twelve thousand Prussians and three 
Russian battalions. For the attack, Marshal Lefebvre 
led on a mixed multitude of French, Poles, and Germans, 
to the number of sixteen thousand. He always showed 
his soldiers an example of modesty and courage: the 
marshal of the Empire never forgot that he had risen 
from the ranks, but was always foremost in mounting a 
breach, or leading on a forlorn-hope. 

Two months, however, passed on, and Dantzic con- 
tinued impregnable. It was not certainly an unreason- 
ably long time to spend in reducing so strong a place, 
yet Napoleon became impatient. He who had astonished 
the universe with the rapidity of his invasions and con- 
quests, and who had recently reduced the kingdom of 
Prussia to obedience in seven weeks, had some right 
to complain of Lefebvre’s tardiness. From his camp at 
Finkenstein he surveyed the whole of Europe, moved 
Turkey, threatened Russia, looked at England with 
impotent displ e, concluded treaties with Germany, 
sent forth his commands, and raised soldiers wherever 
and whenever he willed, and amid all this he could not, 
without manifest impatience, think of the siege of 
Dantzic. 

* What’s Lefebvre about? What is he doing? I don’t 
understand his dallying.’ Such were the Emperor's 
abrupt exclamations. Whenever a despatch from the 
marshal arrived, containing an account of the local 
difficulties of the siege, Napoleon would give it a rapid 
glance of his eagle eye, and then throwing it down con- 
temptuously, would say—‘ Stuff!—deuce take the Al- 
satian and his fine descriptive style!’ 

‘Denon,’ said the Emperor one day, addressing his 
favourite artist, ‘ I must know how matters are progress- 
ing at Dantzic. Go thither immediately, present your- 
self to the marshal, and bring me back a drawing of 
the place. I depend on you. Go!’ 

In a quarter of an hour after the delivery of this im- 
perial mandate, Denon was on the road to Dantzic with 
his pencils and portfolio. He was now upwards of 
sixty years old, and had sojourned with Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. at Versailles, with Frederick the Great at 
Potsdam, with Catherine II. at St Petersburg, and with 
Voltaire at Ferney. Since the memorable Egyptian 
expedition, he had followed the footsteps of Napoleon. 
At Eylau a ball struck a piece of ordnance close to the 
Emperor, and killed three men. Denon, who had learned 
on the soil of the Pharaohs to draw from nature in the 
midst of the stormiest battle, without thinking of danger 
or caring for risk, just then approached calmly, with 
his sketching materials in his hand. 

‘I was just thinking of you,’ said the Emperor ; ‘ but 
you must retire, Denon—too much peril here for your 
head, and too much smoke for your eyes.’ Napoleon 
forgot nothing; the artist’s perfect coolness at Eylau was 
present to his mind when he sent him to bring back a 
military plan of Dantzic. 

Arrived at the outposts of the besieging army, Denon 
asked an audience of the marshal, and told his errand. 
Lefebvre, who knew little, and cared less, about the cha- 
racter and talents of his visitor, did not give him credit 
for good faith, but believed that he came with some 
sinister design. He measured the artist leisurely with 
an unfriendly eye, and then in a tone of irony said, ‘ Ah, 
ah, 80 monsieur wants to see Dantzic? He wants to 
inspect the state of the siege for himself! Well, ’tis 


really a pretty drama; Ill secure him a seat in the 
stage-box !’ 

So saying, he called a sergeant, one of the bravest, 
and withal one of the dullest fellows in the army, and 
said, ‘ Firbach, you will lead this gentleman to the spot 
from whence he will have the best view of Dantzic: you 
understand? on the glacis, opposite the bastion of Bis- 
chofsberg.’ 

* Yes, marshal,’ replied the grenadier, moving on. 

‘I thank you, marshal,’ said Denon, as he prepared 
to follow his guide. 

‘ Thank me for nothing,’ muttered Lefebvre between 
his teeth. ‘So,’ thought he, ‘the Emperor distrusts me, 
and sends a spy to my camp! A rascally policeman, 
I'll be bound! He thought to deceive me with his plans 
and drawings, as if, indeed, Bonaparte were a child that 
wanted pictures to amuse him! I fancy I'll give my 
gentleman, Monsieur Denon, as he calls himself, quite 
enough of his trade. I'll teach him how to stand fire! 
I'd give a day’s pay for the pleasure of seeing him run 
away from the bullets!’ 

Meantime Denon and his guide walked rapidly on- 
wards. They soon crossed the line, and came within 
range of the cannon on the forts, which at that mo- 
ment were keeping up a most animated interchange of 
civilities with the French batteries. Balls and bullets 
whistled about the heads of the artist and the grenadier, 
and the soil on which they trod was deeply furrowed 
by projectiles of various kinds. Precisely at the spot 
where the missiles were flying thickest Firbach paused, 
and told Denon that they were now arrived at the point 


indicated by the marshal. Without making any remark, | 


the artist stepped into a hollow dug by the passage of a 
bomb, and whose raised edge formed a sort of desk; he 
then calmly opened his portfolio, took out his pencil, 
and began to sketch. 

His brave guide looked at him with astonishment. 
‘A pleasant place,’ said he, ‘to stand in and admire 


the landscape!’ Then seeing that Denon was pursuing | 


his employment very ‘leisurely —‘ Comrade,’ said he, 
* will you remain here long?’ 
* Why do you ask ?’ 


* Why—why? Just because "tis too hot here to be | 


quite agreeable.’ 


*Do you think so? Then don’t let me detain you. | 
You can return to the camp, and when I shall have | 


finished, I shall easily find my way back.’ 


* Adieu then, monsieur; au revoir!’ So saying, the 
grenadier walked off, nothing loth, to rejoin his com- 


pany, whose dinner was just served. 


Marshal Lefebvre meantime had had much business 
to transact. At the end of two hours he suddenly | 


recollected Firbach and Denon. ‘ What!’ exclaimed 
he, ‘not yet returned? It would really annoy me to 


have one of my brave fellows meet death by the side | 


of a spy!’ 

‘ Firbach, at all events, is in a high state of preser- 
vation,’ said an aide-de-camp: ‘I saw him just now 
refreshing himself at the canteen.’ 

‘Then the other must have fallen? Well, well, the 
joke was certainly rather too practical. I should have 
preferred his taking back his report to Bonaparte. But 
it can’t be helped: a spy, after all, is no great loss!’ 

*Sacré!’ cried the aide-de-camp, who was looking 
through a spyglass; ‘here’s the very man walking 
quietly towards us, as if the bullets were so many bon- 
bons!’ 


‘Is it possible that the fellow can have stood ever 
since between the batteries? Where's Firbach? Call 
him to me.’ 

The grenadier came, and related exactly what had 
passed. Just as he had finished, Denon arrived. It 
was pleasant to see the warm-hearted marshal run to 
meet the artist, grasp both his hands, and exclaim, 
‘No; you're not a spy, but a really brave honest fellow. 
I mistook you, Monsieur Denon, and hope you will for- 
give me. Take sketches under a shower of shot and 
shell! "Tis ten times a greater feat than heading a 
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hand. The Emperor has commissioned 
an exact description of the place: 


roughest—now I will show you the others 
yself. We will not leave a bastion or redoubt un- 


Lefebvre kept his word: he conducted Denon to the 
best points of view, and could not sufficiently admire 
the artist’s sketches and steadiness of hand. Denon 
returned to Finkenstein; and in a few days afterwards, 
on the 24th of May 1807, Dantzic capitulated. General 
Kalkreuth obtained the same conditions that, fourteen 

ears before, he had himself granted to the garrison of 
ayence. Lefebvre had him conducted with all honour 


received for a recompense the title of Duke of Dantzic ; 
so it is evident that the report of his proceedings brought 
by Denon was by no means calculated to lower him in 
the estimation of Napoleon. Lefebvre died at Paris in 
1820; and Denon, whose work on Egypt has gained 
him an imperishable fame, expired at the same place, 
at an advanced age, in 1825. 


CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE. 


This often-wished-for but never realised improvement 
may now be said to be effectually achieved. We speak 
not from mere theory, but from actual observation. A 
short time ago Messrs Chambers of Edinburgh erected a 
new furnace and chimney for a ten-horse-power steam- 
engine, which moves their printing machinery; and with 
a view to avert all challenge respecting smoke, they ap- 
plied Juckes’s patent smoke-consuming apparatus. This 
apparatus resembles nothing else of the kind. It consists 
of what may be called an endless chain of bars; and this 
chain of bars forms the bottom of the furnace, on which 
the live coal blazes. The chain moves very slowly forward 
—not more than at the rate of an inch in the minute— 
from the front to the back of the furnace, carrying the fire 
along with it. At the back or bridge of the furnace the 
chain of bars moves round, and comes back beneath. Thus 
it goes on endlessly from morning to night. The apparatus 
is fixed on a carriage, which is run into its place on a 
species of railroad ; and the whole—that is, the whole bot- 
tom of the furnace—can be dragged in or out at pleasure, 
by which means every facility is presented for cleaning, 
renovation, &c. The chain of bars is moved by connecting 
gear fro:a the steam-engine. The coal is laid on a hopper 
at the mouth of the furnace, and is carried forward by the 
bars, the depth of coal that enters being regulated by an 
iron door, which is depressed or raised like a sluice. The 
principle of smoke-consumption consists in the slow and 
regular admission of the coal. Instead of being heaved in 
with a shovel, so as to produce continual gusts of smoke, 
it is admitted, as it were, by hairbreadths. The ignition 
is therefore little at a time; and what smoke is raised 
having to go over the whole bright fire beyond, it is neces- 
sarily consumed. Nothing gets up the chimney that is 
perceptible to the eye. The apparatus, we are told, has 
the further advantage of economising fuel and attendance, 
while it sustains the steam equally with the common prac- 
tice of firing. The great beauty of the whole thing, how- 
ever, is, that the smoke is consumed. We have seldom 
seen any process of art more simple, and yet more inge- 
nious and beautiful. It is the first instance, we believe, of 
Juckes’s patent being applied in Scotland; and the work- 
ing of the apparatus is well worth seeing. With a judicious 

plication of such apparatus, we do not see why towns 
should any longer be tortured with murky clouds of smoke, 
obscuring the atmosphere, and damaging public health. 
There, before our eyes, is a convincing proof that there 
need be no smoke from furnaces. It is perhaps not going 
too far to say that henceforth, without detriment to 
amenity, a steam-engine may be wrought in the most ele- 

our squares—anywhere under the eyesight of our 
most fastidious aristocracy. — Scot. The 


ee blished upwards of a twetvemonth 
ago. t is still perfectly applica , a8 far as the case of 


our terete is concerned. No smoke is ever seen to 
issue i 


chimney, and, on a calculation as rigid as was 
attainable, the saving seems to be about one-twentieth in 
the amount of fuel. What difficulties and drawbacks there 
may be in respect of larger concerns we cannot say; but, 
if the working of a ten-horse-power engine be at all a 
criterion, we might safely assume that smoke is no longer 
an unavoidable nuisance in connection with manufactories, 
—Ed. C. E. J.) 


MADRID NEWSPAPERS, 


In form, size, price, and arrangement, they betray the 
prevailing weakness of Madrid, un faux air Parisien. The 
average price is about twelve reals a month, about one 
penny sterling per diem. They are scarcely one-fifth of 
the size of a London paper; and the editors are obviously 
put to no trouble or expense in collecting authentic intelli- 
gence. It is therefore a grievous wrong to compare their 
cost invidiously with that of our journals. Taking all things | 
into consideration, the ‘Times’ is the cheapest article 
going—cheaper than your quartern loaf, even since the 
free-trade tariff. The bottom of each of these papers is 
cut off from the rest,and called the ‘ folletin’ (a manifest 
Gallicism), devoted to light literature, translations of Sue 
and the great Alexander of modern fiction. The political | 
articles appeared to me to be as inferior to their French 
prototypes in vigour and spirit as to our ‘ English leaders ’ 
in knowledge and good sense. Fortunately for them, the 

lysyllabic and pleonastic gorgeousness of the Castilian 
idiom covers the poverty of meaning, just as the manifold 
Castilian cloak covers a threadbare coat, or a too literal 
sans-culottism. The grand topic of the day was the Hun- 
garian war, on which ground both parties joined battle, 
and lied furiously. The Moderadoes were not a whit 
behind the eer in that. Every day the‘ Heraldo’ 
detailed grandiloquently the defeats of the rebels, and the | 
*Clamor Publico’ the triumphs of the patriots. To judge | 
from the articles to which they give insertion, these | 
journals must count largely on the ignorance and credulity 
of their readers. The ‘Heraldo’ was then publishing a 
series of verbose epistles from Italy, the writer of which | 
illustrated the marches and operations of the Spanish | 
forces by a profusion of passages, parallel or divergent, | 
from the Latin classics, showing at every step his own 
consummate ignorance and assurance. I remember in one 
letter he invoked our old friend Socrates in feigned rapture, 
as ‘Mount Socrates, beloved of Ovid and Prospertius!’ 
In the *Clamor’ I read another series of letters, written 
by a Spaniard from London, in which facts and inferences 
were equally false. The intelligent traveller gave a glow- 
ing description of Regent’s Park, crowded every afternoon 
with the carriages of the nobility, each drawn by four 
horses; of the ra, where brass buttons and applause 
were strictly forbidden; of the placards in the streets, 
announcing that ‘the Rev. Wilkinson would repeat, for 
the fourth time, his favourite sermon on Justification by 
Faith,’ &e. Among his statistical facts he mentioned that | 
3500 persons had committed suicide in London alone 
during the year 1848, and proceeded to account for it 
after his fashi n lusion, he proved to his own | 
satisfaction that ‘the English are far from being so ad- | 
vanced in political and social progress as—Nosotros!’ I | 
always thought ‘ La Patria’ the calmest and most rational 
of all these prints. I had a good opportunity of forming © 
a judgment, for nobody read it except myself.—Clark’s 
Gaspacho, | 


POETRY OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 


Among the Mongwees thunder is called ‘ the sky’s gun ;’ 
the morning ‘the day’s child;’ and one who has become | 
intoxicated is said to be ‘taken captive by rum.’ The | 
Zulus call the twilight ‘the eyelashes of the sun ;’ and 
they say of a man who has defrauded them, ‘ he has eaten | 
me up.’ The ‘Missionary Advocate’ tells of a native of 
Western Africa who visited America some years ago, and | 
when asked what he would call ice, which he had never 
seen before, said, ‘Him be water fast asleep;’ and while 
riding in a railroad car, when asked what name he would 
give to the vehicle, replied, after some thought, ‘Him be 
one thunder mill.’—Colonization Herald. 
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